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Ler us set out by entering our protest 
against the ignorance or hypocrisy which is 
at the base of the main complaint brought 
against Mr. Thackeray, by some who have 
not been indisposed to concede to him the pos- 
session of the most brilliant abilities. There 
has been a loud cry raised (and in the name 
of religion, too!) that this writer represents 
men and women as worse than they are ; that 
the majority of his dramatis persone are mean, 
or malicious, or stupid, or vain, or have two 
or more of those and other disqualifications 
together ; that absolutely admirable charac- 
ters are not to be discovered in his social 
world ; that his very good people are few 
and far between ; and that his amiable per- 
sons are sometimes stupid, at least to a degree 
that would prevent their shining at a London 
dinner party. Does not the accusation, put 
plainly, confute itself, and turn to the credit 
of the accused for clear-sightedness? For 
our parts, we should rather be disposed to 
charge Mr. Thackeray with the opposite 
error, were we not convinced that a novelist 
who should represent the world with its aver- 
age amount of malice, stupidity, meanness, 
and vanity, would be absolutely unreadable. 
Let the reader take a glance, first over the 
score or so of portraits in the ‘‘ Newcomes,”’ 
and then over the score or so of his own 
acquaintance — including, of course, himself, 
and let him candidly say whether, the num- 
bers pre-supposed equal, he knows as many 
worthy people as Mr. Pendennis, in his 
editorial capacity, pretends to depict. Of 
course, we are assuming, though this is, per- 
haps, unfair, that our reader knows his own 
friends and himself as intimately as he is 
allowed to become acquainted with that 
“most respectable family,’’ the Newcomes, 
’ and those who are associated with it. This, 


however, being premised, we certainly should 
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judge him happy, if, among his peculiar 
score, he can find matches for the great- 
minded gentleman, Colonel Newcome ; the 
high and sweet lady, the Countess of Florac ; 
the (considering the disadvantages of her 
bringing up) remarkably right-minded Miss 
Ethel ; the frank and honorable boy Clive ; 
the honest and independept, and withal 
amiable, Miss Honeyman; the immaculate 
matron, Mrs. Laura; the unpretentious 
wife-and-home-loving member of parliament, 
her husband ; the meek man of genius, J.J., 
not to speak of others of less significant, or a 
more mixed quality, as F. Bayham, Sherrick, 
George Barnes, Lady Walham, De Florac, 
Lord Kew, Miss Cann, and half-a-dozen 
others, who are ‘all right at heart,’’ as the 
cant and very questionable phrase goes. 
Against this galaxy of excellence, what have 
we of the utterly abominable to put in the 
scale? Only Barnes Newcome, Mrs. Mack- 
enzie, Mrs. Hobson Newcome, and Lady 
Kew, all of whom, except the last, let it be 
allowed (for it is true), are extremely com- 
mon characters, though we have not, com- 
monly, the means of becoming so thoroughly 
and philosophically acquainted with them as 
in these instances. Why do we go on call- 
ing ourselves ‘ miserable sinners”” on Sun- 
days, if we are to abuse Mr. Thackeray on 
week-days for making out many of us to be 
somewhat less than saints? The plain fact 
is, that Mr. Thackeray is described for 
exactly that quality which constitutes his 
originality, namely, his faithfulness to some 
important point or points of truth, hitherto 
denied or disregarded. We are all, nominally, 
orthodox on the point of human imperfection 
in the abstract, but now that Mr. Thackeray 
insists on proving in detail, that there is 
really some substantial verity in the charge, 
he meets with a most heretical roar of dis- 
approbation. He is the Athanasius of the 
doctrine of human peccability. 

This subject, the further it is examined, 
brings the greater credit to our client. Other 
writers have represented the world in as evil 
a light, but few have done the work with 
such conscience-convicting truth. Mr. Thack- 





eray makes a third with Shakspeare and 
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Fielding in this, that all his discreditable 
charaeters have an unhappy trick of claiming 
kindred with us. Without desiring to under- 
value the great ability of Mr. Dickens, it 
must be allowed, for example, that his bad 
people have the unreal though convenient 
quality of self-isolation from the tolerable 
part of humanity—to which, of course, 
every reader belongs. We cut them with a 
perfect conscience ; we cannot even exchange 
a nod with such unmistakably disreputable 
persons. But the three writers above men- 
tioned are more profound in their ethnology. 
They display to the conscience of the ‘‘ most 
respectable persons,’’ the links by which they 
are more than blood-relatives of the most 
unknowable scoundrels. Again, the good 
people in Mr. Thackeray’s writings are apt to 
displease us, strange as this may seem, for, 
the very same reason. The heroes and 
heroines of less veracious writers permit them- 
selves to be admired at a distance, and with- 
out insisting that we shall be like them, for 
the very sufficient reason that this is impos- 
sible. But Mr. Thackeray’s good people 
affront us with a display of our own pos- 
sibilities. If we are not as good as they are, 
we ought to be, and we know it ; and we are 
-obliged to blush at meanness, malice, vanity, 
-and folly, which others, so clearly sharing 
the same humanity with ourselves, have 
abandoned, or refused to take up with. 
Furthermore, between perfect heroes and 
heroines, and imperfect readers, the distance 
is not measurable; and, as all mathema- 
ticians know, the relations between infinity 
-and zero are remarkable, and by beginners in 
algebra these entities (or nonentities) are apt 
te be confounded. But betwoen imperfect 
readers and much less imperfect Colonels New- 
eome and Countesses de Florac, the distance 
is perfectly intelligible, and not, by any slight 
of conscience, to be confused with nullity. 
These qualities of Mr. Thackeray’s recent 
writings, while they scandalize large classes, 
confer upon his books an inexpressible attrac- 
‘tion and value for those who really believe in 
‘original sin and human imperfectibility.. If 
Mr. Thackeray wrote only half as well as he 
does, many people who now Criticize would 
be wholesale admirers of his works. He is 
not half-cracked, which is unfortunate for his 
reputation with those who judge of genius by 
the fracture. He has a feeling of the respon- 





sibility of possessing intellectual power, or, at 





all events, he acts as if he had (which is all 
that concerns us), and neglects no means of 
making it efficient and productive. His busi- 
ness is to paint the world, and for that pur- 
pose he goes to look at it, and does not wish 
Nature out of the way, as Fuseli did, in order 
that his egotistical fancy may have uniinpeded 
play ; and his successive works bear that un- 
mistakable badge of conscientious workman- 
ship, successive improvement. 

Mr. Thackeray’s peculiar ‘‘ style ’’ reaches 
perfection in the ‘‘ Newcomes.”” We say his 
peculiar style, because, in that exquisite nov- 
el, “‘ Esmond, ” he has proved himself capable 
of assuming a style, which, though through- 
out sustained and faultless, i is evidently not 
that which pleases Aim best, however much 
it may be preferred by many of his readers, 
and those, perhaps, the best worth pleasing. 
The chief fault of his ordinary and own style 
is also the fault of Fielding’s ; namely, a habit 
of winking the eye, as it were, at the reader, 
as he goes on. We suppose that most read- 
ers like this, as those are generally popular 
favorites who do it. For our parts, we could 
well dispense with the compliment to our- 
selves supposed to be implied, for the sake of 
the gain to the novelist’s dignity. With the 
single drawback, however, of this defect, Mr. 
Thackeray’s present style is a marvel of com- 
pleteness and culture; and, to appreciate it 
properly, the degrees through which this writ- 
er has passed in attaining it should be exam- 
ined. Mr. Thackeray was a “‘ crack writer ’’ 
fifteen years ago. It is exactly fifteen years 
ago that there appeared in the ‘‘ Times” 
newspaper an article on Fielding, which is 
too marked in its manner, and in its antici- 
pation of the views expressed: in the ‘ Lec- 
tures on the English Humorists,”’ for there to 
be a moment’s doubt as to its authorship. 
The ‘‘ Times” literary articles are always in 
the most striking style that can be had for 
money. But let the reader, who has easy 
access to a file of that newspaper, compare 
the article in question (September 3, 1840) 
with the ‘* Lecture on Fielding in the English 
Humorists.’’ There is exactly the same order 


of views and intellectual merit in both, but 
there is nearly as much difference between 
the two styles as there is between smoke and 
flame. 

The difference between Fielding and Thack- 
eray, in respect of that breadth of handling 
in which it has been complained that tHe lat- 
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ter is inferior to the former, is a difference 
mainly of the times lived in and depicted by 
these writers. Does any one suppose that 
Fielding would have dared to describe a Squire 
Western, or a Lady Bellaston, for the edifica- 
tion of subscribers to modern circulating libra- 
ries?, Could the respective virtues and fail- 
ings of a Joseph Andrews and a Tom Jones 
have been set forth, in a time when the lips 
of novelist and dramatist are absolutely locked, 
with regard to that which still exercises, as it 
ever did, and ever must, the chief moral ener- 
gies of almost all men, during many, and 
those the most dramatic, years of their lives ! 
We do not complain of this refinement of 
modern speech, though we doubt whether it 
goes much deeper. ‘On the contrary, we 
heartily wish the reform were more thorough 
than it is, and that men should never rise, 
even from their talk over their wine, with 
the flavor in their mouths and minds of a 
phrase or a sentiment which ought to make 
them blush to ‘‘ join the ladies.” Reforms 
often advance from superficial to profound, 
and a pure tongue is a laudable hypocrisy, if 
it be nothing better. Art, it is true, has 
hitherto been a sufferer by the improvement. 
That it will not be so in the long run, we are 
convinced : for everything that really betters 
life must better that which is its representative; 
but life, as we have said, is not as yet, prob- 
ably, very substantially better in this respect ; 
and the novelist and dramatist are meanwhile 
under the unhappy necessity of representing 
@ society which dares not, and ought not to 
dare, to seem no better than it is. The 
breadth of treatment which is thus impossible 
for the modern novelist, is substituted in Mr. 
Thackeray’s works by a subtlety of handling 
which is almost equally admirable, and which 
would scarcely be compatible with the strength 
of light and shade we find in Fielding. Mr. 
Thackeray is as much the originator of this 
kind of writing as Fielding was of the other ; 
and if there are numerous little indications of 
reverence and imitation of the latter in the 
works of the former, the two writers, in their 
main characteristics, are absolute opposites, 
although, as we have said, that opposition is 
probably no more than the natural reflection, 
by two first-rate minds, of the opposite social 
character of their times. We are all of us 
disciples of that school of the new science of 
moral anatomy, of which Mr. Thackeray is 
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the master; and it is emphatically true of 
him, as of all other great writers, that he is 
only ‘‘ out-running the age in the direction 
which it is spontaneously taking.” 

There is nothing more easy or unprofitable 
than running “‘ parallels,’’ as they are called, 
when there is little or no parallelism in the 
case. The only important point of similar- 
ity between Thackeray and Fielding is soon 
stated and done with ; and it consists in what 
we may regard as the unquestionable fact, 
that these writers are the two greatest paint- 
ers of human nature, as it actually is, that 
we have ever had, Shakspeare alone excepted. 
It does not necessarily follow that they are 
the two greatest novelists; because a good 
many things besides a profound knowledge 
of, and power of rendering, human nature, 
go to the making of a first-rate novel. Yet 
we should hesitate before we placed any works 
higher than ‘‘ Amelia” and ‘‘ Esmond’ in 
the ranks of general novelesque perfection. 

Since there are probably few of our readers 
who are unacquainted with the ‘‘ Newcomes,”’ 
we will assume such acquaintance in the few 
remarks we are about to make concerning the 
details of this book. 

It contains more than one illustration of a 
truth which we have long felt, but which 
does not seem to be commonly recognized, 
that, great as Mr. Thackeray is as a satirist, 
he is still greater as a serious writer. In 
our opinion, he never rose so high as in “‘ Es- 
mond,’’ in which the satirist, for a time, be- 
came the grave historian. There are examples 
of high and pure pathos in the ‘‘ Newcomes ” 
which are scarcely surpassed elsewhere ; the 
whole character of Colonel Newcome has an 
epic dignity about it, and all his history, 
after his loss of fortune, especially his retire- 
ment as the Grayfriars pensioner, is as full as 
it can be of that noble pathos which consists 
in the display of an humble and heroic superi- 
ority to worldly ill. Aristophanes was right 
in laughing at Euripides for trying to evoke 
tears by the mere fact of suffering. There 
is, in truth, no pathos in that by itself. It 
may even be ridiculous, as the ‘‘ base self- 
pitying tears’’ of Thersites. But, we can 
scarcely tell why, there is always something 
in true nobility of character which makes the 
tears ‘‘ rise in the heart and gather to the 
eyes ”’ of those who merit to behold it. It is 
an evidence of immortality which we cannot 
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tesist, and the tears, perhaps, come by way 
of unconscious protest against the ordinary 
baseness of our mortal lives. 

Of the various illustrations which this work 
affords of those of the writer’s merits which 
are universally admitted, we have not spoken, 
and do not intend to speak, our purpose be- 
ing mainly at present to do justice to him in 
particulars in which justice has been hitherto 
generally refused. His view of the characters 
of women is one of these points. It is con- 
stantly said of his female characters, that 
when they are amusing and agreeable they 
are worthless, and that when they are good 
they are stupid. Mrs. Laura and Ethel are 
contradictions of this charge, unless indeed it 
is stupid not to talk epigrams, and not to de- 
spise religion. For Mrs. Laura we profess an 
unbounded esteem and affection, and think 
that we cannot give her higher praise than 
that of saying she reminds us of Fielding’s 
‘‘Amelia,’”? whom we agree with Mr. Thack- 
eray in regarding as the loveliest female char- 
acter ever described in prose 0: verse. Ethel, 
too, though vastly less attracts ; than Mrs. 
Laura, is neither stupid nor bad. Mr. 
Thackeray is almost the only modern writer 
who has understood that the secret of describ- 
ing the character of a true woman is to do it 
by negatives. When we have read all about 
Laura Bell, afterwards Mrs. Pendennis, what 
do we know about her except that she illus- 
trates that sweet and golden medium, that 
moderation in all things, which is the great 
charm of the feminine nature, and which 
makes its highest positive praise that which is 
the principal thing predicated of her in the 
Bible, namely, discretion? ‘‘A. fair woman 
without discretion, is as a jewel of gold in a 
swine’s snout.” —‘‘ Teach the young women 
to be sober, to love their husbands, to love 
their children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers 
at home, good, obedient to their own hus- 
bands.’’ No positive and partial excellencies 
can compensate in the woman for the absence 
of this beautiful want of character, which 
Pope, in his moral and physical incapacity to 
appreciate woman, complained of; and few 
have ever felt this negative loveliness more 
strongly than Mr. Thackeray. 

In a novel so certain as the “‘ Newcomes ”’ 
of becoming a classic, we must not neglect to 
point out two faults which we hope that Mr. 
Thackeray may think it worth his while to 
correct in a future edition. — First. the un- 
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natural refusal of Clive to give up the profes- 
sion of an artist, — for to him it was clearly 
nothing dearer than a profession, and only 
that nominally, for he did not live by it, — 
when he saw plainly that the name of artist 
vexed the pride of his mistress, and greatly 
damaged his chance with her. Secondly, the 
very unsatisfactory character of the conclu- 
sion, which not only leaves us almost in doubt 
as to whether Clive and Ethel were married 
after all, but also with an unpleasant impres- 
sion that it is not much matter whether they 
are or not. Mrs. Mackenzie is the person 
who occupies the foreground, to our mind’s 
eye, as we close the book, and the very name 
of that person is as bad to one’s nerves as a 
blast of east wind. Why did not Mr. Thack- 
eray let us witness the final disappearance of 
the cloud, which for the moment obscured 
the fortunes and disturbed the tempers of the 
hero and heroine? We are not made “ sad- 
der and wiser’ by this sorry conclusion, but 
only put out of sorts, and left irritable ; — the 
only moral we are disposed at the moment to 
draw being, that we also have our Mrs. Mack- 
enzie somewhere among our “‘ friends ’’ or re- 
lations, and that we will henceforth be like 
Clive, and let her know our minds about her, 
instead of excusing her to ourselves, or decently 
containing our rage, as hitherto. 

It would be as hard to criticize one of 
Fielding’s novels as to criticize a fine day — 
they have so few faults and so few peculiar- 
ities. Their excellence is ‘‘ as broad and gen- 
eral as the casing air,” and is only to be 
praised in terms which would be true of Na- 
ture herself. It is impossible for any one, who 
brings to the perusal a proper amount of ex- 
perience and observation, to read any of these 
works without a sense of moral invigoration, 
which is as delightful as it is unlike the result 
of nearly all‘other novel reading. Few things 
are more startling than the contrast between 
this tone and what seems to have been the 
character of Fielding’s life. This of itself, it 
must be allowed, seems not to have been one 
to create any greatadmiration for him. The 
best thing in it is his love of his first wife ; 
yet © man must be far gone who is incapable 
of a passionate, enduring, and increasing do- 
votion to such a woman as the original of 
‘“* Amelia.”’ But if we are to judge a man by 


his works, it must be by al/ his works, and, 
as the biographer of Keats admirably says, 
the ‘* works’’ of an author are his works in- 























deed. St. Bernard says, that, at the Last 
Day, it will not be asked what we did or what 
we believed, but what we loved. If we would 
know what Fielding loved, we must question 
not our superficial knowledge of his actual life, 
but ‘‘ Tom Jones,” ‘* Amelia,’”’ and ‘* Joseph 
Andrews,’’— from which we find not only 
that he sincerely loved what is gracious in 
human life, but that he compreiended and 
loved the source of that graciousness. Cole- 
ridge says that the young man’s mind must 
already be corrupt which can receive damage 
from these novels. They are not works, how- 
ever, which we would recommend to young 
people. The minds of almost all young men 
are more or less corrupt — at least it would 
be very dangerous in education to act on the 
assumption of the reverse. But apart from 
that question, it is certainly not advisable that 
young minds should be familiarized with the 
idea of the possibility of such general laxness 
of manners as Fielding depicts — of course 
without astonishment, since he lived in them 
himself. 

Let us, with the help of Mr. Laurence’s 
amusing Life, look back for a little to these 
old ti Henry Fielding was born at Sharp- 
man Park, near Glastonbury, on the 22d of 
April, 1707. His father, General Fielding, 
son of Dr. Fielding, canon of Salisbury, served 
with distinction under the great Marlborough. 
Henry was one of six children. His only 
brother died young, and, of his four sisters, 
Sarah, the third, is known as the authoress 
of “‘ David Simple.” His early education was 
conducted at home by the family chaplain, 
who is thought to have farnished an original 
for the parson Trulliber of ‘‘ Joseph Andrews,”’ 
— ‘‘one of the largest men you should see, 
and could have acted the part of Sir John 
Falstaff without stuffing. Add to this, that 
the rotundity of his belly was considerably in- 
creased by the shortness of his stature, his 
shadow ascending very near as far in height 
when he lay on his back as when he stood on 
his legs. His voice was loud and hoarse, and 
his accent extremely broad. To complete the 
whole, he had a stateliness in his gait when 
he walked not unlike that of a goose, only he 
stalked slower.”” From the tutorship of this 
man, Fielding was transferred to Eton, where 
he was fellow-student with George Lyttleton, 
William Pitt, Henry Fox, and other celebrities 
of the day, with most of whom his liveliness, 
wit, and good nature, made him a favorite. 
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His friendship with Lyttleton lasted with 


their lives. 

On leaving Eton, Fielding was sent to study 
Civil Law under one of the most famous pro- 
fessors at Leyden, for it was his father’s in- 
tention to make him a barrister. It was 
agreed, on his leaving England, that his father 
should allow him an annual income of £200, 
which was probably drawn. from an estate in 
Dorsetshire which had belonged to Fielding’s 
mother, who was now dead ; but, during his 
son’s absence, General Fielding having entered 
upon his second marriage, and brought upon 
himself the expense of a young family, and 
being, moreover, a man of liberal habits, found 
his expenses increase so much, that, after 
making each remittance less than its prede- 
cessor, he was compelled as last to drop them 
altogether. Fielding never seems to have 
borne his father any ill-will on this account. 
He had perfect faith in his good intentions, 
and: probably saw that the home expenditure 
made it impossible for his father to keep his 
promise as regarded the allowance. It, how- 
ever, became necessary for him to exert him- 
self in some way to supply the deficiency. 
The practice of his profession offered little 
prospect of immediate relief, and, having tried 
his hand at dramatic writing while in Hol- 
land, he determined on producing a finished 
play, and trying his success in this kind of 
literature. 

It was at this time that Fielding, being 
searcely twenty years old, formed his first at- 
tachment. The object of it was Sarah An- 
drews, his cousin, a young girl of great beau- 
ty, who is said to have furnished him with 
a model for ‘‘ Sophia Western.”” Fielding’s 
prospects and habits were not such as to win 
the consent of the lady’s friends, and as, upon 
their rejection of his proposal, he attempted 
her abduction, she was removed from his 
reach.. Much of his profligacy between this 
time and his marriage, some “ix or eight years 
after, may perhaps be ascribed to the effects 
of a disappointinent which seems greatly to 
have embittered him for the time. 

Fielding’s first published play was a comedy 
called ‘* Love in several Masks.”” The taste 
of the day had been both pandered to, and 
further vitiated, by the immoralities of Con- 
greve, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh. A play 
which had no gross jests, and no sneers at 
the marriage-tie, would have been instantly 
rejected by the audience as lacking savor, and 
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power of fixing the attention. As Fielding 
was writing for money, his first object was 
of course to please the play-; ; and it is 
probable that much of the ess and im- 
morality of this and his subsequent produc- 
tions is to be laid to the charge of the audi- 
ence rather than to the pezverted taste of the 
author. It is certainly « fact, that no gross- 
ness is ever to be detected in the works of 
Fielding, introduced simply for its own sake. 
The laugh is produced by a witticism to which 
such ness is only a means, and never, 
as in the works of many of his contempora- 
ries, by the mere breach of decorum or mor- 
ali o- never, in short, by the grossness 
iteelf. 
During the writing and publication of his 
plays, Fielding’s life was of a very irregular 
escription. The green-room and tavern were 
his favorite places of resort; and his com- 
panions, among whom was Richard Savage, 
were of the description which these places 
usually afford. He was constantly in want 
of money ; for what he got was either imme- 
diately swallowed up in the payment of old 
debts, in redeeming cients ¢ sng or in 
thoughtless extravagancies. If we may judge 
from his companions, he belonged to the 
class of — beggars and borrowers, 
who in all have disgraced literature ; he 
was not ashamed to seck patronage even 
where his advances met with neglect, or de- 
cided repulses; and a not very honorable 
poverty seems to have been rather a matter 
of boasting than otherwise ; witness his let- 
ter to Sir Robert Walpole, written about 
this time : 


“The family that dines the latest 
Is in our street esteemed the greatest; 
But latest hours must surely fall 
*Fore him who never dines at all. 


** Your taste as architect, you know, 
Has been admired by friend and foe; 
But can your earthly domes compare 
With all my castles — in the air? 


** We ’re often taught it doth behove us 
To think those greater who ’re above us; 
Another instance of my glory, 

Who live above you twice two story; 
And from my garret can look down 
On the whole street of Arlington. 

‘* Greatness by poets still is painted 

With many followers acquainted ; 

This, too, doth in my favor speak; 

Your levee is but once a week; 

From mine I can exclude but one day — 
My door is quiet of a Sunday !’’ 


This letter brought no such reply as Field- 
had evidently hoped. A subsequent 
y of Fielding’s was dedicated to the min- 
, and a second poetical letter sent, much 
& piece with that quoted; but still no 


. 
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assistance came. Sir Robert’s deafness to 
these frequent a may in some measure 
account for Fielding’s spite against him, as 
shown in ‘‘ Pasquin”’ and the “ Historical 


i 

n the year 1731, a then twenty-four 
years old, Fielding brought out several more 
plays, hastily written and full of faults, 
which he himself was the first to perceive 
and ridicule, while the public admired. He 
had now a name sufficiently known to get a 
hearing, and the play-goers of the day were 
ill able to judge of the merits of a p ay be- 
yond that one point of coarseness and im- 
morality, of which Fielding was by no means 
s,aring. It is curious to find him submitting 
such a piece of grossness as ‘‘ The Modern 
Husband ”? to the censorship of Lady Mary 
Montague. That she was able to discern 
his real worth as an author is proved by a 
letter which she wrote in 1754. ‘Since I 
was born,”’ it runs, ‘‘no ori aS has a 
peared except Congreve ; and Fielding, who 
would have approached nearer to his (Con- 
greve’s) excellencies, if not forced by ne- 
cessity to publish without correction, and 
throw many productions into the world he 
would have thrown into the fire, if meat 
could have been got without money, or 
money without scribbling.’’ 

There is some difficulty in determining the 
date of Fielding’s marriage. Mr. Lawrence, 
we think rightly, fixes it in 1735. Fielding 
was then twenty-eight years old, and had for 
some time been intimate with three sisters of 
Salisbury, of the name of Cradock, all of 
them so beautiful as to be considered the 
belles of their town. He was deeply attached 
to one of the three, named Charlotte, who, 
by all accounts, was as amiable as she was 
beautiful. Among a collection of moms 
published several years after, not included in 
any edition of his works, we find many ad- 
dressed by Fielding to his Charlotte, he as- 
suming the name of Strephon, and Charlotte 
being addressed as Celia. Here is a curious 
‘* rebus ’’ on her real name. 


**Her Christian Name.”’ 
** A very good fish, very good way of selling 


A very bad thing with a little bad spelling, 
Make the name by the parson and godfather 


given, 
When a Christian was made of an‘ angel in 
heaven.”’ 


In some lines, noticeable, not as 
poetical merit, but from being characteristic, 
and apparently the offspring of any Field- 
ing declares his weariness of town life, and 
disgust at its pleasures and ordi com- 
panions. On his marriage, he became mas- 
ter of his mother’s little estateat Last Stour, 
added to which, his wife brought him fifteen 
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hundred pounds. He had therefore enough 
money to live on with comfort, far from the 
scenes for which he now felt so little taste, 
and to indulge his wish for leisure and coun- 
try life. It is, however, difficult, after six 
or eight years of profligacy and a, 
to do suddenly as those do who have had 
long at in a quiet arid honoreble 
way of living. Fielding at once set up house- 
keeping on a magnificent scale, being appar- 
ently set on making a great sensation among 
the neighboring squires. It is related of him 
that his equipage was of unheard-of elegance ; 
his footmen were clothed in canary-colored 
plush, perhaps the color of all others which 
required the most frequent renewing ; his 
hunters and hounds were famous all round, 
and his dinner parties calculated to astonish 
all the folks of Dorsetshire. Such a state 
of things could only last as long as his wife’s 
me and in a year or two the crash came. 
Of course the squires and squires’ wives, 
whose establishments had been thrown into 
the shade by the yellow blaze of the Fielding 
livery, could only shake their heads and de- 
clare that the catastrophe had long been pre- 
dicted by each and all of them. Fielding, 
finding old guests and present creditors 
equally unpleasant company, left the place 
in disgust; and began London life again, 
with this difference only, that he had three, 
instead of one, to provide for. It is not un- 
likely that the following in “ Ame- 

ia,’’ was suggested by a recollection of this 
time: 

«« The neighboring little squires, too, were un- 
easy to see a little renter become their equal in 
@ matter in which they placed so much dignity 
(a carriage) ; and not doubting but it arose in 
me from the same ostentation, they began to hate 
me likewise and to turn my equipage into rid- 
icule ; asserting that my horses, which were as 
well matched as any in the kingdom, were of dif- 
ferent colors and sizes, with much more of that 
kind of wit, the only basis of which is lying.”’ 

It is commonly believed that ‘‘ Amelia ”’ 
was drawn by Fielding from his wife, and 
that all the vivid descriptions of domestic 
happiness drawn by the hero, are reflections 
of Fielding’s own experience, —for among 
all his misfortunes, he retained a full sense 
of the value of that kind and beautiful com- 

ion whose money he had thus squan- 


On reaching Lendon, Fielding at first 
turned his thoughts to the profession for 
which he had been originally intended, but 
he was diverted from it by a sudden inspira- 
tion in another direction. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was, at this time, at the height of his 
power, and was consequently the butt of 
much abuse and jealousy. Satires of all 
kinds were fashionable, at his expense, and 
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it suddenly occurred to as that what 
answered so well in print, would have even 
vars success on the . With little 

ifficulty he hired his old staff of actors, and 
the now tenantless Haymarket theatre, after 
which he caused advertisements to be 
circulated to the effect that ‘‘The Great Mo- 
gul’s Company of Comedians’’ would per- 
orm ‘‘ Pasquin,’’ a dramatic satire on the 
times; being the rehearsal of two plays, 
viz., a com oe *¢ The Election,”’ ote 
tragedy called ‘‘ The Life and Death of Com- 
mon Sense.’’ 

This play was a complete success, and was 
listened te by a crowded audience for six 
successive weeks. It was a bold satire on 
the system of bribery and ministerial cor- 
ruption, mixed with personal allusions to 

ople of note, which called forth peals of 

ughter and applause. 

In 1737, Fiek ing repeated his experiment 
in another piece of satire called ‘‘ The Reg- 
ister for 1736.’’ Here the minister was in- 
troduced in a way so offensive that the mat- 
ter began to be seriously discussed by the 
Government. Among other scenes of a sim- 
ilar character, one .represents Sir Robert 
Walpole under the name of Mr. Quindam, 
as bribing some troublesome patriots, and 
then proposing a dance, in which he joins, 
fiddling at the same time. The sup 
author, who presides at the rehearsal, ad- 
dresses the audience, explaining that ‘‘ every 
one of these patriots has a hole in his pock- 
et, as Mr. Quindam knows; so that he in- 
tends to make them dance till all the money 
is fallen through, which he will pick up 
again, and so not lose one half-penny by 
his generosity.”’ 

In the midst of the agitation caused by 
the publication of ‘‘ Pasquin’’ and ‘“ The 
Register,’’ Mr. Giffard, a theatrical mana- 
ger, professing to be seized with qualms of 
conscience, concerning a certain play called 
‘¢ The Golden Rump,” which had been sub- 
mitted to him, sent it for the inspection of 
the Cabinet. The play was suppressed, and 
the manager well paid by the ageety for 
his patriotism. As the name of the author 
never transpired, and as no one but Giffard 
and the members of the Cabinet ever caught 
a glimpse of the condemned play, it has been 


sup that the whole transactian was a 
trick, got up expressly to make an unques- 
tionable foundation for ing the law, 


caused in reality by the ridicule of the min- 
ister by Fielding, which to have noticed, as 
such, would have been beneath the dignity 
of the Cabinet. Be this as it may, a law 

both Houses with t , though 
strongly ——5 by Lord Chesterfield and 
others, to effect that ‘ every dramatic 
piece, previous to its representation, should 
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receive the license of the Lord Chamber- 
lain.’’ 


About this time Fielding became con- 
nected with ‘‘ The Champion,’’ a paper pub- 
lished three times a week, and was assisted 
in his management of it by James Ralph, a 
man of some note in his day, who had come 
originally from Philadelphia. It is a t 
proof of the esteem in which this publica- 
tion was held, that it lived through the hard 
winter of 1739-40, when the Thames was 
frozen over, and all provisions, as well as 
coals, and even water, reached an enormous 

rice. Literature in general was, as might 
be cted, at a time when money was so 
much needed for the necessaries of life, in a 
most de d state. Many writers of first- 
rate abilities were thankful to do the ill-paid 
work of w drudge. Samuel Boyse, the au- 
thor of ‘« The Deity,’’ a poem of some merit, 
was forced to lie in bed for want of clothes ; 
the death of Savage occurred at this time ; 
Amherst, for many years a respectable ed- 
itor, died of grief and want, and found a 
wa by the charity of his bookseller ; and 

homson, the author of ‘‘ The Seasons,’’ 
was we hard at uncongenial work, to 
get a bare livelihood. But all this while 
**The Champion ’’—of which Dr. Drake 
says, ‘‘ with the exception of ‘ The Free- 
thinker,’ it is superior to any similar publi- 
cation up to the time of its appearance, 
since the close of the eighth volume of the 
** Spectator,’ — made its way ; and it is in 
its number for June 30th of this year (1740) 
that we find Fielding’s first tribute to the 
genius of Hogarth. 

As Fielding approached the time when he 
would enter upon the active duties of his 
profession, he seems to have been anxious to 

ive up the name of being connected with 

terature. He announced to his subscribers 
that he should withdraw from ‘‘ The Cham- 
pion,”’ and soon after gave up his share in 
that paper, the editorship of which was made 
over to Ralph. Fielding continued, how- 
ever, for twelve months after his call to the 
bar, to contribute to its columns. 

It was on the 20th of June, 1740, that 
Fielding assumed the wig and gown of a 
barrister. He chose the Western Circuit, 
in which he had many friends and relations, 
as his sphere of labor. He was very 
in his attendance on the circuit and sessions, 


and was rarely absent from Westminster |. 


Hall in the term times; he was not at all 
averse to his profession, and had in himself 
all the qualities which usually cause a man 
to shine in it; he compiled an excellent 
work on criminal law, pos acquired a great 
reputation for legal lore. But the name of 
@ wit and a man of letters clung to him, and 
seems to have acted as an effectual barrier to 


' 
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his success. He could not afford to be idle, 
while striving to overcome this and the other 
difficulties which he found, in common with 
all barristers, in his way. He had a 
tenderly loved wife and child, who depended 
solely on his exertions ; the money was fail- 
ing, and he was forced, during his regular 
attendance on the courts, and amidst his 

rsevering study of the law, to find time 
for the writing of such light matter as was 
likely to bring an immediate return. 

In 1741, the General, Fielding’s father, 
died, at the age of sixty-five. His son was 
none the richer by his death, as the General 
seems always to have lived up to his fortune. 
In the February of the following year, Field- 
ing brought out his first novel —‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of Joseph Andrews, and his friend 
Abraham Adams.’’ It had probably been 
written during his leisure time, at the close 
of the year 1741. Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela ’”’ 
had come out in 1740, and sold with aston- 
ishing rapidity : it was translated into French 
within twelve months of itsappearance ; was 
so well known that the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Mag- 
azine’’ abstained from reviewing ‘‘ what 
every one had read,’’ and it was eulogized 
even from the pulpit. It was with a view to 
throw ridicule on the low order of the mor- 
ality of this novel, which rewards virtue 
with a fine wedding-dress, a handsome bride- 
groom, and a coach-and-six, that Fielding 
com ‘* Joseph Andrews.’’ The inim- 
itable Parson Adams, like most of Fielding’s 
best characters, had an original; he was 
drawn from one of Fielding’s intimate friends, 
the Rev. William Young. 

Mr. Young must have been an honorable — 
exception, in many points, to his fellow-cler- 
gy of the day, when Sir R de Coverly, 
in choosing a chaplain, found himself com- 
pelled to limit his requisitions to ‘“‘ a person 
of plain sense, rather than of much learning ; 
of good aspect, a clear voice, a sociable tem- 

rament ; and, if possible, a man that un- 

erstood a little of backgammon.”’ 

In describing the position of Parson 
Adams, Fielding was, no doubt, faithfully 
representing what he saw around him, and 
such a low estimate of the clergy could only 
have been brought about by their own short- 
comings. Parson Adams 
‘© Had no nearer access to Sir Thomas Booby and 
my lady than through the waiting gentlewoman. 

. . They both the curate as a kind of 
domestic only, belonging to the parson, who was 
at that time at variance with the knight ; for 
the had for many years lived in a state 

as bad, civil 
the tenants of 


of civil war, or which is perha 
law, with Sir Thomas himself 
the manor.’’ 

The ‘‘ Spectator’? describes a state of 
things somewhat analogous to this, as exist- 
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ing between the Parson and the Squire, of 
mere fae to that of the good Sir 
oger, — 


‘* The parson is always preaching at the squire, 
and the squire, to be revenged on the parson, 
never comes to church. The squire has made 
all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers ; while 
the parson instructs them every Sunday in the 
dignity of his order, and insinuates to them in 
almost every sermon, that he is a better man 
than his patron. In short, matters are come to 
such an extremity, that the squire has not said 
his prayers, either in public or in private, this 
half-year ; and the parson threatens him, if he 
does not mend his manners, to pray for him in 
the face of the whole congregation.’’ 


It was the common custom for the poorer 
clergy to en in agricultural pursuits, 
like Parson Trulliber ; and even those of a 
higher grade were ready to drive a bargain, 
and ‘‘smoke a pipe at the market ordinary,”’ 
with the most merce of their flock. 
Fielding, unlike the sentimental Richardson, 
drew things as he saw them, and contrived, 
without idealizing his parson, to delineate a 
character which as far sur in beauty 
the perfect heroes of his fellow-novelist, as a 
natural rose, with its slight irregularities, 
does its mathematically correct prototype in 
wax. ‘‘ How charming, how wholesome is 
Fielding! ’’ said Coleridge to his friends; 
‘to take him up after Richardson is like 
emerging from a sick-room, heated by stoves, 
into an open lawn on a breezy day in May.”’ 

Richardson, who for the time being held a 
much higher rank as a novelist than the 
former comedian, was greatly enraged that 
one, so much his infefior, should dare to 
ridicule his successful novel, and he did not 
fail to communicate his anger to the two 
sisters of the offender, who joined with all 
the other women of the day in idolizing the 
author of ‘‘ Pamela.”’ ‘He told them that 
their brother was a person of low habits, 
and complained bitterly of his scurrility. 
From this time forth he could never see a 


single merit in —— the fellow wrote, 
and he persuaded friends to think or say 
80 too.’ ° 


Notwithstanding the anger of Richardson 
and his clique, the new novel made its way 
rapidly ; a second edition was called for in 
the course of 1742, and a third in the March 
of the year following. Richardson consoled 
himself by saying that the success of J 
Andrews was but a gush of ephemeral po 
ularity ; but ‘that his ‘ Pamela’ ‘ocala 
be remembered long after Joseph Andrews 
and its author were alike forgotten.’’ 

Mrs. Fielding had long been in delicate 
health, having been subject to many priva- 
tions and vicissitudes since the time of her 
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short-lived splendor in Dorsetshire. ‘‘ Some- 
times,’’ says Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
‘* they lived in decent lodgings, sometimes in 
a garret.’’ She was always cheerful and 
uncomplaining ; and Fielding speaks of her 
in his preface to the Miscellanies, as ‘‘ one 
from whom I draw all the solid comfort of 
my life ;’’ but her troubles at last did their 
work upon her, and in this year, after many 
months of declining health, she took a fever, 
and died in the arms of her husband. Field- 
ing’s grief was so wild, and at the same 
time so deep and lasting, that his friends 
greatly feared for his reason. 

On recovering from the immediate effects 
of this great calamity, Fielding applied once 
more to the law. In a preface which he 
wrote at this time, to the second edition of 
his sister’s book, ** David Simple,’’ he gave 
the world to understand that, as he was now 
making some progress in his profession, he 
wished no longer to be regarded as a man of 
letters. It was not long, however, before he 
was again active in literature. In 1745, 
when the Rebellion broké out, he started a 
newspaper in support of Government, to 
whieh bs gave the name of “The New 
Patriot ;’’ the immediate object of which 
was to —. down the —— po 

ter part of this is lost, only a few 
~srac nb. 5dr mg _setvatoe in Mr. Mur- 
phy’s edition of Fielding’s works. It hada 
good sale till the suppression of the Rebellion, 
when its publication was discontinued. In 
1747, Fielding started another political paper, 
called ‘‘ The Jacobite’s Journal,’’ the object 
of which was to put a finishing stroke to the 
life of those principles which had received so 
severe & ind at Culloden. At this period, 
Fielding was subjected to a violent and un- 
just persecution from his fellow-laborers in 
iterature, who, not contented with fair 
weapons of attack, thrust before the public 
the former errors of his private life. It is 
curious to find his enemies accusing him, 
among other offences, of having produced 
‘¢ the dry and unnatural character of Parson 
Adams.”’ 

On the death of his wife, Fielding had 
found great consolation in deploring her 
loss, and in talking over her virtues with a 
faithful and attached maid, whom she had 
left. Their common sorrow and common 
attachment to the memory of ‘‘ the flower of 
Sarum’’ gave birth to a feeling of strong 


oseph | mutual friendship, and three years after the 


death of his Charlotte, Fielding, thinking he 
could find no more faithful guardian for his 
children, or more sympathizing companion 
for himself, married this humble friend of his 
former wife, nor had he, as far as we know, 
ever reason to regret the step. 

In 1749, just seven years after the appear- 
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ance of Joseph Andrews, Fielding published 
his ‘‘ Tom Jones.’? This work was not, as 
has been stated, written ‘‘ amidst the bustle 
of magisterial duties ;’’ on the contrary, 
many years, and ‘‘ those not the brightest of 
his life,’’ had been spent in its composition. 
Tt had an immediate sale and became at once 
oy pes. The bookseller, Millar, 
who purchased the copyright for six 
hundred pounds, added another hundred to 
the stipulated sum. There are few books 
upon which more widely different opinions 
have been expressed. Richardson saw in it 
nothing but vulgarity and immorality ; 
Johnson spoke of Fielding as a ‘ rascal,” 
and in the meantime, his books have been 
translated into almost every European lan- 


or Tom Jones’’ was soon followed by 
“ Amelia.’’ By this time the indiscretions 
of Fielding’s youth began to tell upon his 
constitution. He was, however, full of 
mental energy, and commenced a new peri- 
odical called ‘‘ The Covent Garden Journal,”’ 
almost immediately after the publication of 
his last novel. In this Journal he commenced 
@ vigorous onslaught on some of the inferior 
writers of the day, and set apart a portion 
of it for what he called ‘a Journal of the 
War.’’ The person principally attacked 
was Sir John Hill, who returned all Field- 
ing’s abuse with interest ina er of his 
own called ‘* The Inspector.” hie ding had 
@ powerful enemy, too, at this period in 
Smollet, who seems rather to have disliked 
him for his intimacy with George Lyttleton, 
than from any personal cause. An abusive 
attack against the two friends, which ap- 
peared at this time, is attributed to Smollet, 
who was, at all events, guilty of a violent 
and scurrilous attack upon the justice and 
his patron, inserted in the first editon of his 
Peregrin Pickle, but withdrawn from the 
subsequent editions. Fielding had a third 
enemy in Bonnell Thornton, who edited the 
Lane Journal. After editing the 
“Covent Garden Journal’’ for several 
months, Fielding was compelled to give it u 
on account of his increasing infirmities. He 
did not, however, neglect his isterial 
duties, and in 1753, we find him taking an 
active part in the case of Elizabeth Canning, 
that case which puzzled so many of the wise 
heads of that day. Elizabeth Canning was 
an illiterate servant girl, who, being peer 
from her master’s service for a month, ac- 
counted for her disappearance by telling a 
minute and circumstantial tale of being way- 


laid, and carried to a house of ill-fame, 
where she affirmed that she was forcibly de- 
tained, and fed on bread and water till she 
contrived to escape. Though there were 
some discrepancies in the story, it received 
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full credence from Fielding, and many of his 
brother magistrates. A gipsy woman, named 
Squires, was found in the house indicated 
by the girl, and sworn to, as having been 
engaged in the transaction, and notwith- 
standing an ‘‘ alibi’’ attested by many wit- 
nesses, she was condemned to death on the 
testimony of Elizabeth Canning. The May- 
or of London saved the poor creature’s life, 
and a short time after, the girl herself was 
tried for wilful and corrupt perjury, and the 
whole story then appearing to be an inven- 
tion, she was transpo for life to the 
American Plantations. Fielding wrote a 
<_< on her case, which was replied to 
bY his enemy, Sir John Hill. By this time 
ielding’s health was fast sinking, and his 
only hope of prolonging his life seemed to be 
@ journey to another climate. At first, ar- 
rangements were made for his removal to 
Bath, but it was found at the last moment 
that his public services could noty be well 
dispensed with. Street robberies, accom- 
panied with violence, had become alarm- 
ingly prevalent, and aren whose heart 
seems always to have been in his work, could 
not be spared when there was real work to 
do. On the application of the Duke of New- 
castle, he drew up a plan for the suppression 
of street robberies, which proved to be so 
effective, that the dark nights of November 
and December, 1753, paseed without a single 
outrage. Fielding’s life was now drawing to 
a close, and he had still made no provision 
for his family, but he entertained a strong 
hope that this successful attempt to serve the 
public would be repaid after his death to 
those for whose future he had so many mis- 
givings. During the whole winter he suf- 
ered severely with dropsy, and when sum- 
mer arrived, he prepared to depart to a 
warmer air, and in the month of June, 1754, 
embarked in a trading vessel for Lisbon. A 
Journal which he kept on the passage re- 
cords the inconvenience and discomforts un- 
der which a sea vo was made in those 
days; in this last production of his pen, his 
buoyant spirits are everywhere to be traced. 
He reached Lisbon in August, to die two 
months after. 

In closing our retrospect of the days of 
— Fielding, we must not neglect to ac- 
knowledge our obligation to Mr. Lawrence, 
to whose work we have been indebted for 
much information. Mr. Lawrence’s enter- 
taining book is, as its title tells us, not only 
a Life of Fielding, but a notice of his con- 
temporaries ; and in these contemporaneous 
notices consists, to say the least, half the in- 
terest of the work. In becoming a man’s 
biographer, we are bound to follow, year 
after year, in his track, whether he intro- 
duces us to strange and moving scenes, or 
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keeps us by his side in *the chimney-corner ; 
but, in a ‘ notice,”’ we are free to pick and 
choose our materials, and Mr. Lawrence has 
used this freedom with tact and discrimina- 
tion. His notices are rally so managed 
as to contain just such information and just 
such amusement as one cares to have con- 
cerning the characters one meets by the way, 
in following another man’s life. Were we 
to begin to extract from the piquant anec- 
dotes in this book, we should not know where 
toend. We may, however, give two, which, 
though partly belonging to the sketch of 
Garrick, have sufficient connection with 
Fielding to claim a place here : 


‘* At the rehearsal of the Wedding-Day, the 
young actor (Garrick) told Fielding that he 
feared the audience might express their disap- 
probation of a particularly objectionable passage; 
and added, that ‘a repulse might so flurry his 
spirits as to disconcert him for the rest of the 
night.” But Fielding was inexorable. ‘If 
the scene is not a good one,” he said, ‘let them 
find that out.’ The actor’s forebodings, how- 
ever, turned out to be well grounded. The 
objectionable passage was met with a storm of 
hisses; and Garrick, who was peculiarly sensitive 
on such matters, retired from the stage in a 
huff, and sought for consolation in the gossip 
of a green-room. There he found Fielding 
sitting over a bottle of cham e, of which he 
had drunk rather freely. ‘What’s the matter, 
Garrick?’ he exclaimed, as the actor entered 
the room in a somewhat excited state. ‘What 
are they hissing now?’ He was angrily in- 
formed it was the scene he had been advised to 
retrench. ‘0!’ said theauthor, with an oath, 
coolly resuming his pipe of tobacco, ‘ they have 
found it out, have they?’”’ 


Garrick was as niggardly as Fielding was 

fuse in his habits, and it was the great 

elight of tyre | to ridicule on the parsi- 
mony of his friend: 


‘* Garrick, we are told, had given a dinner at 
his lodgings to Fielding, Macklin, Havard, (the 
comedian), Mrs. Cibber, and others ; and veils 
to servants being then much in fashion, Mack- 
lin, and most of the company, gave Garrick’s 
man (David, a Welshman) something at parting 
—some a shilling, some half-a-crown, whilst 
Fielding very formally slipped pny of paper 
in his hand, with something folded in the inside. 
When all the company were gone, David seem- 
ing to be. in high glee, Garrick asked him how 
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much he had got. <A gamit 8 avn re sid 


said David. ‘ Here’s half-a-crown from 
Cibber, Got pless her —here’s a shilling from 
Mr. Macklin— here is two from Mr. Havard 


—and here is something more from the poet, 
Got pless his merry heart.’ By this time David 
had unfolded the paper, when, to his great aston- 
ishment, he saw it contained no more than one 
Renny A a = pre my Aon this, and next 

y spoke to Fielding about im iety of 
jesting with a servant. ‘ Jesting ! Peed Fild- 
ing, with seeming surprise ; ‘so far from it, I 
meant to do the fellow a real piece of service ; for 
had I given him a shilling or half-a-crown, I 
know you would have taken it from him ; but 
by giving him only a penny, he had a chance 
of calling it his own.’ ’’ 


We conclude with an appropriate extract 
from Mr. Thackeray’s Lectures: ‘‘I cannot 
hope to make a hero of Henry Fielding. 
Why hide his faults? Why conceal his 
weak>esses in a cloud of periphrasis? Wh 
not show him, like him, as he is, not ro 
ina marble toga, and draped and polished 
in a heroic attitude, but with inked ruffles 
and claret stains, in his tarnished laced coat, 
and on his manly face the marks of good 
fellowship, of illness, of kindness, of care, 
and wine. Stained as you see him, and 
worn by care and dissipation, that man 
retains some of the most precious and splen- 
did human qualities and endowments. He 
- an admirable natural love of truth, the 

eenest instinctive antipathy to hypocrisy, 
the happiest satirical ltt of latghine it to 
scorn. His wit is wonderfully wise and 
detective; it flashes upon @ rogue, and 
lightens up a rascal, like a policeman’s 
lantern. He is one of the manliest and kind- 
liest of human beings. In the midst of all 
his imperfections he respects female innocence 
and infantine tenderness, as you would sup- 
such a t-hearted, co us soul 
weal res Tua care for aa" i could 
not be so brave, generous, truth-telling as he 
is, were he not infinitely merciful, pitiful, 
and tender. He will give any man his purse 
— he can’t help kindness and profusion. He 
may have low tastes, but not a mean mind; 
he admires, with all his heart, good and 
virtuous men, stoops to no flattery, bears no 
rancor, disdains all disloyal arts, does his 
public duty rightfully, is loved by his family, 
and dies at his work.” 





An important movement, according to the 
Morning Herald, is in a amongst the 
most influential of the ews for the estab- 
lishment of a college for the education of mem- 
bers of the ancient faith in London. With a 
view of obtaining degrees in the London Uni- 


versity, attendance on the classical classes of 
University College is to be of the scheme. 
Hebrew and theology are to be placed under the 
direction of the Chief Rabbi. A school is to be 
established in connection with the college. Prem- 
ises have been taken in Finsbury Square. 
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PRESERVING THE PURITY OF ELECTIONS. 


In the northwest portion of the state of Ohio, 
in the county of Auglaize, there is a township, 
the citizens of which are principally German, and 
notwithstanding their ‘‘ sweet accent,’’ they are 
all democrats of the regular ‘‘unterrified”’ stri 
From the time of the erection of the county up 
to the year eighteen hundred and fifty-two, there 
had never been a whig vote cast in the township 
spoken of, although there were over six hundred 
voters ; but at the fall election of that year, upon 
counting the ballots, it appeared that there was 
one whig amongst them. There was the proof, 
a regular straight-out whig ticket, and they dare 
not pass itby. This caused great commotion ; 
their escutcheon was dimmed ; there was a whig 
amongst them ; that blot must be wiped out, 
and with their courage (Dutch of course) up to 
fever heat in the shade, they went to work slyly 
to find the man who had dared to vote the “‘ Vi 
dicket ;”’ but their labors were unsuccessful. 
In the meantime another year rolled round, and 
the good ‘‘ beeples ’’ were again assembled at the 
election precinct. It had not been forgotten, 
however, that at the last election some one had 
voted the ‘‘ Vig dicket ;’’ and it was now the 
subject of open remark and wonder. 

While they were having an out-door discussion 
of the subject, Sam Starrett, a late immigrant 
from the eastern shore of Maryland, came along, 
and demanded the cause of the commotion. 

** Vell, ve vas a vondering who it vas voted 
the Vig dicket at de last election,’’ said an old 
Dutchman. 

**Tt was me,”’ said Sam, ‘‘and it wan’t no- 
body else !’’ 

** 1 dinks not,’’ said the old Dutchman, and 
the balance shook their heads incredulously. 

**T tell you it was, though,”’ said Sam, pulling 
out @ whig ticket, ‘‘and may I be chawed up if 
I ain’t to do it again. I am going to vote 
that (holding out the ticket), and vote it open, 
too. I’ll let you know that I ’m an independent 
American citizen, and I'll vote just as I please, 
and you can’t help it, by Jemima! ”’ 

So in he went to deposit his ballot. There sat 
the three old Dutch judges of election, ‘‘ calm as 
@ summer morning ;’’ and true to his word, Sam 
handed over his a One of the old 

ges took it, and g it a few seconds, 
it back toward the independent voter, 
and said : 

‘© Yaw, dat ish a Vig dicket.’’ 
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** Well, put it in thé box,”’ said Sam. 

** Vat you say?’ said the old Dutchman, his 
eyes big with surprise; “‘ put him in de box?” 

** Yes sir-ee, put it in the box! I am goin’ to 
vote it! ”” 

“0 no! nix goot, nix goot! Dat ish a Vig 


pe- | dicket,’’ said the old Dutchman, shaking his 


head. 

‘* Well, I reckon I know it’s a whig ticket,’’ 
said Sam, ‘‘ and I want you to put it in the box, 
darnation quick, too !”’ 

**No, no! dat ish not goot; dat ish a Vig tick- 
et ; we not take ’em any more,’’ said the old 
judge, turning to receive ‘ goot dickets’’ from 
some of his German friends. 

Sam went out and cursed till all was blue 
—said he had come thar to vote, and he’d be 
flambergasted if he wan’t goin’ to vote, in spite 
of all the Dutch in the township. So, after cool- 
ing off a little, he again went in, and tendered 
his ticket, very neatly rolled up. The old judge 
took it again, and notwithstanding Sam’s de- 
murring, unrolled it and looked it over ; then 
turning to Sam, in a manner and tone not to be 
misunderstood, said : 

** IT tell you dat ish a Vig dicket ; dat it ish 
nix goot; and dat we not take ’em any more! ”? 

Sam again retired, cursing all democrats gen- 
erally, and the Dutch particularly, and assigning 
them the hottest corners of the brimstone region; 
and was going on to curse everybody that did n’t 
curse them, when he was interrupted by an old 
Dutchman in the crowd, with : 

‘**Sam Sdarrett, I tells you vat it ish, if you 
will vote der Dimergrat dicket, and leef der 
gounty, we gifs you so much monish as dakes 
you vere you cum vrom.”’ 

Sam scratched his head, studied awhile, and 
then said that as he had come thar to vote, and 
a" goin’ away without votin’, he guessed hed 

0 it. 

Again Sam made his appearance before the 
judges, and tendered his vote. The same old 
judge took it, and looking it over quietly, turned 
to Sam and said : 

** Yaw, dat ish goot ; dat ish a Dimergratic 
dicket !’’ and dropped it into the box. 

It is only further necessary to say that Sam 
went back to the eastern shore at the expense 
of the township ; and that, at that election, and 


— Knickerbocker. 





PURITAN SIMILES. 


** Prayer is Faith’s pump, where ’t works till 
the water come ; 
If’t comes not free at first, Faith puts in some. 
: is the sacred bellows ; when these blow, 
How doth that live-coal from God’s altar glow.”’ 
Faithful Teate’s Ter Tria, 1658. 





‘Walking in the streets, I met a cart that 
came near the wall ; so I stepped aside, to avoid 
it, into a place where I was secure enough. Re- 
flection: Lord, sin is that great evil of which 
thou cognplainest that thou art pressed as a cart 
is pi ; how can it then but bruise me to 
powder ?*? —Caleb Trenchfield’s Chris. Chym- 


estree. 
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THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


From The Athenzum. 
The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
* John 8. C. A 2 Vols. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers ; London, Low & Co. 


Tue art of illustration belongs to all periods 
of man’s history ; and the “pictures ”’ in this 
life of Napoleon Bonaparte are evidently relics 
of a — epech. In a rough crooked line 
on a Sinatic rock a certain zealous theorist saw a 
** patella, or knee-pan, designed with anatomical 
fidelity,’? and in three i scratches an 
entire horse. Ona similar principle, the engrav- 
ings in Mr. Abbott’s volumes may be supposed 
to represent scenes in the career of the First 
Consul. Some Cosmas Indicopleustes of our 
own day might remark that ‘‘they bear all the 
traces of age and barbarity ’’ ; but Mr. Abbott, 
who ought to be a good judge, considers them 
** beautiful.”” At all events, we know where 
abundance of a similar kind may be found. ina 

rinted sheet of the last century, describing the 
tch cruelties at Amboyna, —in Capt. John 
Smith’s relation of his adventures among Cal- 
mucks and “ salvages,’’ — in song collections to 
the memory of the “‘ Jolly Young Waterman,”’ 
— and in the ‘‘ Six feet for a penny,’’ which rep- 
resent to rural eyes the scarlet and gold of a 
Lord Mayor’s Show, the counterparts of these 
beauties may be seen. ° 

Never was an ‘‘ illustrated work ’’ so replete 
with feeble and ludicrous caricature. Napoleon 
Bonaparte had some personal dignity ; but in 
this ponderous book he comes before us, in coarse 
patches of black and white, like a fraudulent 
butler or a superannuated beadle. With the ex- 
ception of two or three portraits and sketches, 
badly copied from well-known originals, there 
are few among the woodcuts that are not ridicu- 
lous. Those at the end, representing the tomb 
of Napoleon, have appeared in other works. We 
suspect, indeed, that the narrative has been writ- 
ten to accompany a mass of poor second-hand 
impressions, from ‘‘blocks’’ that have been 
transported from Paris to London, and, after il- 
lustrating different publications in each of those 
cities, have been ship to America, where this 
‘History’? was written and printed. Some 
have certainly undergone this process. 

The narrative itself is an amusing example of 
weakness and perversity. It resembles some of 
those florid little books full of Napoleonienne 
fables, which are written by authority for the 
French peasantry to spell. How far it may be 
worth while to engage Mr. Abbott for sucha 
purpose is questionable. He ‘‘reveres and loves 
the first Emperor,’’ ‘‘ because he abhorred war,’’ 
because ‘* he was regardless of luxury,’’ ‘‘ had a 
high sense of honor,’’ ‘revered religion,’’ 
** respected the rights of conscience,’’ and ‘* nobly 
advocated equality of privileges and the univer- 
sal brotherhood of man.’? A scribe of the 
Lower Empire, worshipping in the stye of Ca- 
pres, could sayno more. Being ‘< peculiarly lia- 
ble to the charge of plagiarism,’’ he has tran- 
scribed from the most servile memoirs the most 
preposterous anecdotes, and, adopting the 
puerile malignities of the most inveterate Bona- 
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partists, before and after the peace of 1815, re- 
joices that England must sink ‘‘ beneath the 
burden of four thousand million dollars of 
debt.’? Mr. ‘Abbott is too serious to make us 
angry. It is not often that Chinese folly is imi- 
tated in the English tongue, or that we have two 
weighty volumes of modern biography written 
in the style of a narrative by Szema Ching. A 
Canton Commentator, with whose views Mr. 
Abbott would concur, tells us that Yauo, accord- 
ing to one of the histories attributed to Confu- 
cius, ‘‘ pacified the world, but not like Napoleon, 
who waged war merely for the love of gor 
though peace and a Napoleon never did reign 
together. When Bonaparte committed his first 
massacre of citizens, he said, *‘ This is my seal, 
which I have impressed upon Paris.’’ Tn fu- 
ture, bloodshed was his seal, which he set upon 
the world, though it is impossible to refuse hi 
the honor of having developed some creditable 
civil projects, planned by the Convention, — ex- 
actly as his nephew has adopted some of the ad- 
mirable designs of the Republic which he over- 
threw. ' 

Of course, it must be possible for writers such 
as Mr. Abbott to defend every action, however 
vile. Otherwise, some historical characters, 
now concealed under a motley of eulogium, would 
have had no advocates to apologize for blots and 
stains. Thus, Mr. Abbott, with a pleasant scorn 
of logic, dwells on the execrable details of the 
Egyptian massacre, and justifies the indiscrimi- 
nate carnage perpetrated under the direct orders 
of Napoleon. ‘*Bombshells cannot be thrown 
affectionately, charges of cavalry cannot be made 
in a meek and lowly spirit, red-hot shot will not 
turn from the cradle of the infant or the couch 
of the dying maiden.’? The mutder of ‘‘ about 
a thousand or twelve hundred manacled Turkish 
prisoners ’’ is next excused on the same plea: 
** Bombshells are thrown into cities to explode 
in the chambers of maidens and in the cradles of 
infants, and the incidental destruction of inno- 
cence and helplessness is disregarded.’’ But 
what analogy on earth exists between ‘‘ inciden- 
tal destruction ’’ in a town under the fire of bat- 
teries, and the slaughter of a helpless multitude 
‘* firmly fettered,’’ divided into small squares, 
and mown down by successive discharges of 
musketry? After this, we are not astonished to 
be told that Napoleon’s desire to poison seven of 
his sick warriors, to be rid of them, arose from 
‘mistaken views of Christian duty.’’ 

In the same spirit, the Emperor’s treatment 
of Josephine is not only palliated, but extolled, 
as well as the execution of the Duc d’Enghien. 
The little episode of Cantillon, with its dénoument 
in our own time, is conveniently forgotten. 

As the substance, so is the style. Whirl 
winds, thunderbolts, torrents, tides, and hurri 
canes rush from page to page, scattering the 
English language in unimaginable confusion 
round and through the wild mazes of the au- 
thor’s invention. It is scarcely to be supposed 
that in America, where the common school 
should teach the difference between good and 
bad writing, productions of this character can 
attain to popularity. In England, trashy tales 
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and obsolete compilations have hitherto had a 
realm of their own. Education, if it have any 
social influence, must weed the fallow ground, 
for while there are only thistles to be had, we 
have no right to complain if but one class of an- 
imals consume them. 





From the Baltimore Patriot. 
A BALTIMORE AUTHOR.—T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


A Porunar Avrnor. —It is said that T. 8S. 
Arthur has written one hundred volumes, and 
never wrote an unsuccessful work. His last 
work, ‘‘ Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,”’ on which 
he received a higher copyright than on any of 
his previous productions, has been the most 
popular book he ever wrote. But it is said by 
those who have read portions of his ‘‘ Good 
Time Coming,’’ announced to be published De- 
cember Ist, that nothing which he has previously 
written will compare with it. We understand 
that a leading publishing house would have 
given him one thousand dollars bonus on the 
work, over and above the usually high copy- 
right which he receives. — Exchange. 


Though for many years past a resident of Phil- 
adelphia, T. S. Arthur is a native ef Baltimore; 
and it was in this city that his earliest literary 
efforts first attracted public attention. Since 
that period we believe we are correct in saying 
that no American novelist has equalled him, 
either in the number of volumes he has written, 
in the extent of their circulation, or in the 
moral influence his writings have wielded. For 
twenty-five years Arthur has led a life purely 
literary, and has been subjected, as a conse- 
quence, to those fluctuations of fortune which 
usually attend the career of an author depend- 
ing wholly upon his pen for support; but by 


dint of a quiet, persistent energy, a perfect: 


knowledge of his own mental resources, and a 
thorough appreciation of the metes and bounds 
of his literary province, he has sueceeded in 
overcoming all intervening obstacles, and now 
stands at the head of that class of novelistic 
moralists whose wérks the world will not wil- 
lingly let die. Leading a studious and retired 
life, mixing neither with cliques nor coteries, 
seeking no support from any source but what 
was voluntarily extended, he has devoted his 
best years ta the inculcation of a pure morality, 
and, to his honor be it spoken, he has lived up 
to his precepts. 

By no one has the impressive injunction, 
** Look into thine own heart and write,’’ been 
more emphatically carried out than by T. 8. Ar- 
thur. He speaks from the heart to the heart, 
and by the naturalness of his narrative, and by 
the homely truthfulness of his incidents, he has 
given that air of probability to his sketches of 
every-day life and character which constitute 


their greatest charm. His style is almost color- 
less, and his stories generally so entirely divested 





T. 8. ARTHUR.—A CITY WEED. 


of all his dialogues so exactly 
adapted to mental scale of his characters, 
that they bear upon them the constant im: ? 
of being transcripts from nature, so reli as 
to appear like reports of conversations entered 
upon @ note-book, or like evidence given under 
oath before a judicial tribunal. He deals in no 
affected ecstacies, no romantic improbabilities; 
but, working always toa purpose and an end, 
applies himself to his work, and neither deviates 
to the right nor to the left until it is completed. 

With no turn for the humorous, Arthur has 
exhibited on some occasions an intense power 
over the pathetic; but he more especially, and 
far more frequently, delights in producing that 
finer state of emotional feeling which just 
touches the brink of tears. Perhaps the per- 
vading characteristic of Arthur’s novels is pen- 
siveness — the impression of the presence of an 
impending cloud, which may break away into 
sunshine and peace, or may gather up into 
blackness and storm. 

But whatever may be the cause of the popu- 
larity of his writings — and that they are ‘‘ pop- 
ular,’’ in the best sense of that much-abused 
word, every one will admit —it is very certain 
that the sterling lessons they teach in domestic 
economy, in the high social and moral virtues, 
and in behalf of those holier observances which 
exalt and purify humanity, must ever render 
them acceptable to all who desire to foster the 
germs of good in others, or to encourage and 
sustain their growth in themselves. 





A CITY WEED. 


WE may not trample on thee, simple weed, 
So bravely springing in the stony way; 
The sturdy growth of some fer-wafted seed, 

Thus flourishing upon a grain of clay. 
No gaudy colors flaunt around thy stem, 

No gratefal scent thy hardy foliage yields, 
But, rudely set, thou shinest like a gem, 

In hues reflected from the distant fields. 


Thou drawest nurture from the dewy skies; 
Thou findest food upon the subtle air; 
And sometimes may the sun rejoice thine eyes 
(For thou hast eyes) down in this sombre lair. 
And thou art beautiful ! so firmly set 
Within the ragged crevice of a stone; 
So strong, so resolute, so hopeful, yet 
So surely perishable, and alone. 


So shouldst thou stand, thou brave and simple 


heart, 

As firmly planted on thy foot of ground; 
As strong, as resolute to play thy part, 

Though stony dangers ae thee closely round. 
Perchance, brave weed, did we thy nature know, 

Rare balms and subtle virtues in thee lie; 
Yet thy best fortune is, unharm’d to grow, 

Unknown to ripen, shed thy seed, and die. 

—Household Words. 
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MISS BAILEY. 


Avy old friend sends us the following transla- 
tions, which he thinks he saw first about thirty 
years ago, and which he says have been running 
in his head from time to time ever since ; and 
asks whether, from Notes and Queries, or from 
any other work, we can learn who is the author. 

tf he were not such an old gentleman, we 
should feel it our duty to suggest to him that he 
had better now fill his head with something else. 
But “ Just as the twig is bent,’ &c? We have 
air indistinct memory that the Latin version, at 
least, is by (alas!) Archdeacon Wrangham : 
and it has been said that it would be difficult 
from internal evidence alene to say which of 
the three versions was the original, so finished 
are both the French and Latin. Here follows 
the Polyglot : 


MISS BAILEY. 


A Captain bold of Halifax, 
ho lived in country quarters, 
Seduced a maid, who hanged herself 
One Moaday in her garters. 
His guilty conscience smited him, 
He lost his stémach daily — 
He took to drinking Ratafia, 
And thought upon Miss Bailey. 
O ! Miss Bailey, unfortunate Miss Bailey, 
O ! Miss Bailey, unfortunate Miss Bailey. 


One night as he lay on his bed — 
*Cause he had got a fever — 

aid he, ‘‘I am a handsome man, 
But I ’m a gay deceiver.”’ 

At twelve o’clock that very night 
His candle burned quite palely, 

A ghost stepped up to his bedside, 
And cried, ‘* Behold Miss Bailey! ’’ 

O! Miss Bailey, &c. 


‘¢Avaunt, Miss Bailey,’’ then he cried, 
** Your face looks white and mealy.”’ 
“@Q! Captain Smith,’ the ghost replied, 
*< You ’ve used me ungenteelly — 
The Crowner’s *quest goes hard with me 
Because I’ve acted frailly, 
And Parson Briggs won’t bury me, 
Although I’m dead Miss Bailey.’’ 
O! Miss Bailey, &. 


‘* Dear ghost,’ said he, “‘ since you and I 
-Accounts must once for all close, 
There is a one pound note in my 
Regimental small-cloth+s ; 
*T will bribe the sexton for your grave.”’ 
The ghost then vanished gaily, 
Saying, ‘‘ Bless you, wicked Captain Smith, 
member poor Miss Bailey! ’* 
O! Miss Bailey, &c. 


Sepuxir Miles virginem, receptus in hybernis, 
Qua laqueo preecipitem se contulit Aetie, 
Impransus i ile restitit, sed acrius potabat, 

Et conscius facinoris per vina clamitabat. 
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Bailliam, Bailliam, infortunatam Bailliam ! 
Proditam, perditam, miserrimamg : Bailliam } 


Ardente domum sanguine, dum repsit ad cubile, 
O belle Proditorcule, patrasti factum vile ! 
sas © ces Lampades — et ecce imago 


Ante ora stabat militis, dixitque, fumans ira, 
Aspice Bailliam, infortunatam Bailliam ! 
Proditam, &c. 


Abito — eur me corporis pallore exanimasti ? 
Perfidius munusculum, mi vir, administrasti ! 
Pererro ripas Stygias — recusat justa Pontifex, 
Suicidam 3, Questor nuncupat, et tua, culpa Car- 


Tas Calpe, Wibaiter, qui violasti Bailliam ! 
Proditam, &«. 


Sunt mohrit bis denisolidi, quam nitidi, quam pu- 
c 

Hos accipe, et honores cauponabere sepulchri. 

Tum Lemuris non facies ut antea iracundior, 

Argentum ridens numerat, et ipsa vex jucundior 
Vale, Vale, Corculum ! lusisti satis Bailliam ; 
VaJe, Vale, Coreulum ! nunc lude, si vis aliam. 


_ jx Capitaine hardi d’Halifax 
) Demeurant dans son quartier, 
Bédyit une fille, qui se pendit 
Un lundi avec sa jarretiére ; 
Sa conscience le tourmenta, 
- Son estomac fut gelé— 
a le iort Ratafia, 
+ ne pensa que de Miss Baillée— 
Ah la Baillée, la malheureuse Baillée ; 
Ah la Baillée, 1a malheureuse Baillée” 


Un soir se couchant de bonne heure, 
Car il avait la fiévre— 
Dit il, ‘* Je suis un beau gargon, 
Mais volage comme un chévre.’’ 
Sa lumiére brile pale et bleue, 
Le suif et coton mélé, 
Une revenante approche son lit, 
Et cria, ‘‘ Voici Baillée.’’ 
Ah ka Baillée, &c. 


** Va t’en,”’ dit il, ‘ou, Diable m’emporte, 
Je tirerai la sonnette.’ 
** Cher Capitaine,”’ repond la dame, 
** Quelle conduite malhonnéte — 
Le Commissaire fut trop sévére 
Envers une fille si grélée, 
Et le Prétre ne veut pas dire la messe 
Pour l’ame de Ma’mselle Baillée.’? 
Ah la Baillée, &. 
“« Chére Revenante, »? dit il tout bas, 
ms notre affaire — 
Une banque notte dans ma, culotte, 
Ferme ton cimetiére.”’ 
Gaiement s’enfuit alors l’esprit, 
« Adlon, cher fripon: Capitaine Sith 
. eu, cher m Ca) e Smith, 
N’oubliez pas votre Baillée.” 
Ah la Baillée, &c. 
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From The Spectator. 
PIESSE’S ART OF PERFUMERY.* 


Gratiry a sense, and you secure a reward, 
Full 150,000 gallons of perfumed spirits are 
yearly consumed by British India and Europe in 
titillating the nose. One French house alone an- 
nually uses 80,000 pounds of orange-flowers, 
60,000 pounds of cassia-flowers, 54,090. pounds 
of rose-leaves, 32,000 pounds of jasmine-blos- 
soms, 32,000 pounds of violets, 20,000 pounds 
of tuberose, 16,000 pounds of lilac, besides other 
odorous plants in stilllarger proportion. Flow- 
er-farms exist in the South of France, Turkey 
in Europe, Turkey in Asia,and India. Nor is 


England without the cultivation. At Mitcham’ 


~*lavender is extensively grown, <@md preduces a 
plant unrivalled in the world—four times the 
price even of French lavender; and the same 
spot is noted for its cultivation of roses. Nor 
is this extensive use and culture surprising, 
when we consider the quantity of flowers neces- 
sary to produce an essence: a drachm of attar 
of roses requires at least 2000 rose-blooms. 
This, however, is nothing to jasmine ; the price 
of its essential oil is £9 the fluid ounce. Of 
course there is a good deal of ** manufacture ”’ 
going on with the more expensive perfumes. 
The rose-leaf geranium does duty for the rose : 
** the perfume of the magnolia is superb,’’ says 
our author ; but “‘ practically it is of little use to 
the manufacturer,’’ from the scarcity of the plant 
and other causes : the purchaser, however, gets a 
combination of half-a-dozen articles instead, and 
if he is satisfied with his ‘‘ essence of magno- 
lia,’’? who has any business to complain? The 
perfume of the lily and the eglantine evaporate 
to such an extent under any known treatment, 
that they are never used. No one, however, 
need go without either perfume. Proper propor- 
tions of esprit de rose, oil of neroli, oil of lemon- 
grass, and three spirituous extracts of French 
pomatums, give you essence of sweet-briar bet- 
ter than nature. Esop’s peasant and player 
over again. 

The first object of Mr. Piesse’s book is not ex- 
positive, but patriotic. The systematic and ex- 
tensive cultivation of flowers is neglected in 
England ; much that we do cultivate is not 
turned to profitable account. This might be re- 
formed. The author also calls the attention of 
perfumers to new scents, and gives easy direc- 
tions to private persons who may wish to pursue 


* The Art of Perfumery, and the Methods of obtaining 
the Odors of Plants ; with Instructions for the Manufac- 
ture of Perfumes for the handkerchief, scented powders, 
odorous vinegars, dentifrices, pomatums, cosmetiques, 
perfumed soap, &c. By G. W. Septimus Piesse, Analyti- 
cal Chemist ; Author of “ The Odors of Flowers” in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, &c. To which is added an Appendix 
on the Colors of Flowers, Artificial Fruit Essehces, &c. 
Published by Longman and Co, 





ART OF PERFUMERY.--ANOTHER SERMON. 


experiments for themselves. The essential part 
of the book, as is the case of the subjects he 
treats of, bears a small relation to the substan- 
tial or formal portions. The Art of Perfumery 
commences with the principles and general prac- 
tice of the subject. It then proceeds to give di- 
rections for the manufacture of simple extracts, 
vegetable and animal. ‘‘ Bouquets and nose- 
gays ’? —that is, an avowed combination of per- 
fumes to produce a tertium quid—are fully 
entered into. These sections exhaust the quasi- 
scientific part of the art ; the remainder takes 
more the character of manufacture, — as sachets 
or perfume-bags, pastiles, perfumed soap, emul- 
sions, cold cream, hair-dyes, pomades, &c. In 
reality, chemistry is as necessary in one branch 
as the other, though not appearing in go direct 
or delicate a way. 





ANOTHER OF THE SERMONS. 


To the Editor of The N. Y. Tribune. 

Sir: Let me tell you an incident. I know it 
to be true, for it occurred here in Zanesville. 
Judge A——., the individual mentioned, is our 
present member of Congress, and Parson Jones, 
the old negro preacher (Heaven rest his bones!), 
with his old gray mare and rickety cart, have 
long since returned to dust. The judge was 
present at the delivery of one of his sermons, 
and was brought in by the speaker by way of 
illustrating a certain position then and there 
taken by him : 

‘*My dear friends and brethren,” said he, 
** de soul ob de brack man is as dear in de sight 
ob de Lord as de soul ob de white man. Now, 
you all see Judge ——, a sittin’ dah, leanin’ on 
his golden-headed cane ; you all know de judge, 
niggas, and a bery fine man he is, too. Well, 
now, I’se gwine to make a little comparishment. 
Suppose de judge, some fine mornin’, puts his 
basket on his arm and goes to market to buy a 
piece of meat. He soon finds a nice, fat piece of 
mutton, an’ goes off with it. Do you s’pose de 
judge would stop to ’quire wedder dat mutton 
was ob a white sheep or ob a brack sheep? No, 
nuffin ob de kind ; if de mutton was nice an’ 
fat, it would be all de same to-de judge; he 
would not stop to ax wedder de sheep had white 
wool or brack wool. Well, jis so it is, my frens, 
wid our Hebenly Master. He does not stop to 
ax wedder a soul *longs to a white man or a brack 
man — wedder his head was kivered wid straight 
har or kivered wid wool ; the only question He 
would ax will be: ‘Is dis a good soul?’ an’ if 
so, de Massa will say: ‘ Enter into de joy ob de 
Lord, an’ sit down on de same bench wid de 
white man ; ye’s all on a perfect bee 

A. 


Yours, 
ZANESVILLE, On10, Oct. 1. 
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From the North British Review. 
1. The Balance of Power. A Letter to the 


agg oat _ 4 by a Traveller in 

2. Two Letters “ z a England on 
the War. By Joszpn zint. Lon- 
don, 1855. ‘ 


Tu: struggle in which we are engaged may 
be, and is, regarded in two lights, — as a war 
of Statesmen, or as a war of Patriots, —as a 
war against the local aggressions of one Des- 
pot, or as a war in defence of freedom and 
civilization in the aggregate,—as a war for 
the maintenance, or as a war for the amend- 
ment, of the status quo. Viewed in the one 
light, it is full of immoralities : viewed in the 
other, it is full of difficulties and dangers ; — 
considered from any point of view, it is replete 
with anomalies and perplexities innumerable ; 
—considered in a confusion of lights, and 
from ever-shifting points of view, its con- 
duct cannot be otherwise than chaotic, and 
its resulting consequences, if not its ultimate 
success, must be greatly jeopardized. Our 
ideas upon the subject need much clearing and 
collating. So long as the People and the 
Government have different notions on the mat- 
ter and different objects ii their eye, so long 
will the vigor which results from perfect har- 
mony of purpose be unattainable ; golden op- 
portunities will be lost ; valuable allies will 
be forfeited or foregone ; and imperfect under- 
standing or discrepant aims will first imperil 
victory, and then impair and mutilate its fruits. 
There are indications that the views of the 
two parties are insensibly approaching ; as the 
war proceeds, and new facts and new necessi- 
ties are elicited, the enthusiastic nation be- 
comes more definite and practical in its de- 
signs, and the formal Government wider in 
its conceptions, and sterner in its resolution ; 

_—but much ground has yet to be traversed 
by one party or the other, and many knotty 
questions have to be discussed between them, 
before their mutual principles and wishes are 
in complete unison. 

Russia is the incarnation of encroaching 
and conquering absolutism. She is the chief 
branch and the acknowledged head of the 
great Sclavonian race. The fundamental 
principle of her government is that of arbi- 
trary powerand autocratic will. Her self-ap- 
pointed mission is that of territorial aggrand- 
izement and despotic propagandism. She has 

no elements of civil liberty in her institutions. 
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Her people, whether nobles or peasants, are 
alike serfs. Her administration is notoriously 
at once the most corrupt and the most oppres- 
sive in the world — worse than that of Turkey, 
inasmuch as it is more systematic, more 
powerful, more universally penetrating, and 
better onganized. Liberty of thought and 
liberty action are alike proscribed. No 
citizen may leave the country even for a time 
without paying for the permission to do so. 
No citizen me resent or resist official tyranny 


or extortion wi the prospect of dying by 
the; exiled to the snows 
mines of Si What civilization is suf- . 


fered to exist is only that of manner and of 
luxury : it can only be superficial, because if 
it went deeper — if it included cultivation of 
the intellect or the conscience — it would be 
dangerous to the established barbarism. A 
supreme authority — iron in its rigid severity, 
leaden- in its benumbing weight— presses 
upon all the springs of a better life. Such 
at least is the notion of Russia which is rooted 
in the minds of our people and indeed of all 
the liberals of Europe. 

They see, too, or think they see, that this 
colossal power has been, and still is, the main- 
stay of tyranny and arbitrary power through- 
out the Continent. They know that her 
influence has always been exerted to repress 
and discourage the efforts of European liberty. 
They are well aware that the vast weight 
which she possesses in the council of the 
German Princes is invariably exercised to dis- 
suade them from any concessions to their sub- 
jects. They saw, with unmeasured anger 
and disgust, her interference to replace eman- 
cipated Hungary under the yoke of her per- 
fidious and oppressive Sovereign. They know 
that Austria is what she is, and dares to do 
what she has done, chiefly in reliance on the 
ready sympathy and promised aid of her 
brother despot. They know, in fine, that 
were Russia crippled and overthrown, the. 
difference would be felt in every village in 
Germany, in every dungeon in Ftaly, at every 
hearth-stone and in every heart from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean. 

They have watched, moreover, the steady 
and stealthy pace of the great aggressor - 
towards wide dominion. They have seen ler 
incorporating neighbor after neighbor in defi- . 
ance of resistance and of right, — like a vast 
boa-constrictor, first lubricating them with 
diplomatic slime, then crushing them in the 
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close embrace of her “ protection,” then 
swallowing them by a slow process of absorp- 
tion. They have seen Poland conquered, 
partitioned, and annexed, — Cracow taken at 
a single mouthful, — Finland, Bessarabia, 
the Crimea, and Transcaucasia, successively 
seized and retained. It was discovered that 
she had got Prussia and the minor Courts of 
Germany entirely under her control; that 
she had already stretched her paw to grasp 
Denmark at some suitable conjuncture ; that 


she had supplanted the Principal- 
sities ; and that two steps ‘initre would indke 


her mistress of the Sound and the Darda- 
nelles, and thus enfold all Europe in her 
arms. 

Tt was natural, therefore, that the people 
of England, as well as the patriots of other 
countries, seeing the gradual advance of this 
enormous danger — feeling that to permit 
the extension of so fatal a government over 
any further portion of the earth was, at the 
very least, a foolish and a criminal connivance, 
—and conscious that the spread of freedom 
and comfort over Southern and Central 
Europe was hopeless so long as Russia was 
lord of the ascendant — should rejoice and 
applaud when our Government at length 
announced its resolution to resist and beat her 
back. They did not care much for Turkey 
itself. They gave little heed to protocols 
and proclamations. In’ their eyes a war 
against Russia, was, ipso facto, and whatever 
were its pretext or its form, a war against 
the mightiest and most persistent foe of pro- 
grees, of justice, of liberty, and of peace, — 
a war, therefore, in behalf of those great in- 
terests of humanity. They listened to no 
nice distinctions — they turned a deaf ear 
to the formal and decorous language of official 
disclaimers — their native instincts told them 
that the struggle would become, if it was 
not at the outset, one for grand and worthy 
‘aims —they resolved that it should become 
80 — they were satisfied that timid and luke- 
warm Ministers could not prevent its becom- 
‘ing so. They regarded it, therefore, in the 
light of a sacred cause, and threw their 
whole heart into the strife. 

But they took small account of the various 
complications which prevented the contest 
from assuming this noble and simple charac- 
ter, and were perplexed, annoyed, and dis- 
heartened, by finding that the Government 
(whose conception of the case was wholly 
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different) was perpetually using language and’ 
doing deeds which threw cold water on their 
hearty enthusiasm, and mystified and con- 
founded their honest perceptions of the right 
and just. Yet the incongruities of our posi- 
tion, if their view of the objects and nature of 
the war was correct, were obvious enough, 
and embarrassing enough too. We were 
hand and glove with a cordial and gallant 
ally, who was himself a Despot, and had 
risen to power by overthrowing the repub- 
lican institutions of his country ; and it was 
difficult to inscribe the words ‘‘ Freedom and 
Justice’? on the banners of a host of which 
he commanded at least one-half. Still this 
might have been got over on the plea — valid 
or invalid as we may deem it—that this 
Despot was really the national choice, and 
that his Government, though not a free, was 
at least a popular one. But the difficulty 
still remained, that among those whom our 
people looked to as allies in the war, and 
whose emancipation and elevation they trusted 
would result from it, were the patriots of 
Italy and Hungary ; that the sympathies of 
these patriots were largely engaged by that 
revolutionary party in France which was 
Louis Napoleon’s bitterest foe ; that it would 
be next to impossible for hin to encourage 
or to support the insurgents abroad, while 
sternly repressing their analogues at home ; 
and that at this very moment the worst gov- 
ernment in the Peninsula is upheld in oppo- 
sition to its outraged subjects by the bayonets 
of Frenchmen. The most energetic efforts 
of both the allied Governments, too, were 
pertinaciously directed towards securing the 
active assistance of Austria, the detested 
oppressor of those Italians and Hungarians 
with whose sufferings we so keenly sympa- 
thized — the tyrant more odious to our feel- 
ings even than Russia, as exercising her 
atrocities nearer to our own doors. It was 
obvious that, if Austria did join us in re- 
straining and punishing Russia, she would do 
so only on condition of our making the war 
not one for liberty and progress. Her aid 
must be purchased by a surrender of those 
very ulterfor hopes, for the sake of which 
really (far more than out of any regard for 
Turkey) the British people hailed the war 
with welcome, and were disposed to carry it 
on with energy. - We should have to insure 
success at the price of the objects for which 
we most desired it. On the other hand, too, 
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if Austria did join us, it was all but certain 
that Russia would induce Italy and Hungary 
to rise and join her. The very victims on 
whose behalf we, the British nation, were in 
our secret soul making war, or at least zeal- 
ously wishing to make war with Russia, 
would actually have become the allies and 
auxiliaries of that very power, and our hearts 
would be torn with the most conflicting 
sympathies and wishes. It was not difficult 
to see that the war could scarcely become 
what the great body of Englishmen fancied 
that it was or hoped that it would be, unless 
Austria should become avowedly hostile or 
coldly and inimically neutral, and unless the 
Government of France could be materially 
modified in the direction of liberalism, — 
events, the first of which was not very prob- 
able, and the second at present scarcely 
feasible. 

The British Government in the meanwhile 
took a different view of the war in which 
they were reluctantly involved. They could 
not avoid it ; justice and policy alike impera- 
tively forced it upon them. But, from the 
first, they were anxious above all things that 
it should be a war of Governments and not 
of Peoples ; that it should be like old dynas- 
tic wars, not like recent revolutionary ones ; 
that it should be fought out in the champsclos 
which they assigned to it; and should at all 
hazards — even at the hazard of incomplete 
success — be prevented from extending or de- 
generating into a contest for the emancipation 
of the oppressed nationalities. Hence they 
courted Austria ; hence they bore with Prus- 
sia ; hence they ostentatiously snubbed the 
patriots of every land; hence they held lan- 
guage which greatly discouraged and disturbed 
the nation ; — hence their exhortations to the 
warm-hearted masses eager for a gallant strug- 
gle in a sacred cause, was the final and freez- 
ing one of Talleyrand to the young diploma- 
tist whom he was sending forth : — “* Et sur- 
tout, Monsieur, point de zéle!”’ 

We cannot wonder that this should have 
been the feeling of Ministers, at all events in 
the outset. It was natural that they should 
look at the matter as experienced politicians, 
brought up in the traditions of ancestral pol- 
icy ; too old and too cold to feel very vehe- 
mently virtuous indignation at any imperial 
delinquency : too weighted with the responsi- 
bilities of office to allow their natural passions 
—if they had any — to obscure their percep- 
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tion of means, and of difficulties, and of 
probable consequences. They felt somewhat 
like men of honor and of peace whom a bully 
had dragged into a duel, — which they wouki 
meet, indeed, if they could not help it, but 
which, on every account, they would greatly 
prefer to arrange through the medium of friends 
and “‘ explanations,” if they could do so with 
propriety. They felt no personal animosity 
against the Czar, such as burned in the breast 
of the people ; or, if they did, it was not for 
having committed an atrocity, but for having 
got them and Europe into hot water. They 
were quite conscious, indeed, that having 
shown the cloven foot whose existence they 
had long suspected, the northern Colossus 
must be made to understand that his march 
of territorial aggrandizement could not any 
longer be tamely acquiesced in — natural as it 
was, and skilfully as it had been hithertodis- 
guised. But they had been born and bred in 
official traditions ; they believed in the balance 
of power ; they had faith in the virtue of nego- 
tiations and demonstrations; and their idea 
was to restrain Russia within the limits of 
treaties —not within the bounds of justice. 
Their complaint against her was, not that she 
had broken the Decalogue, but that she had 
broken signed engagements, — not that she 
had set at nought the laws of morality, but 
that she had violated the treaties of 1815, 
1829, and 1841, — not that she had coveted 
her neighbor’s house and seized upon his goods, 
but that she had cheated ambassadors, and 
‘disturbed existing arrangements.’’ Their 
feelings on the occasion, therefore, were nec- 
essarily different from those entertained by the 
people, and far more temperate and meas- 
ured. 

And these considerations, by the way, will 
help us to explain a matter which has given 
rise to much natural vexation and not quite 
just disappointment, viz.,—the coldness or 
non-sympathy of the Americans. At first 
sight, no doubt, it seems but fitting that in 
the battle we are waging for justice and civil- 
ization, the good wishes, at least, of the 
people who boast themselves the most enlight- 
ened upon earth should be enlisted on our 
side ; that in striving to repress the aggres- 
sions of the great despot of the Old World, 
we should have the hearty prayers, if not, the 
active assistance, of the great republic of the 
New ; and that a land, once the hope and 
refuge of the injured and the persecuted, 
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should, on all occasions, be more ready to 
plead for and encourage the oppressed, than 
to applaud and hound on the oppressor. Un- 
happily, it is not so, and among many less 
worthy and avowable reasons why it should 
not be so, is one which is not discreditable to 
the Americans, and ought not to be su 
ing to us. It is difficult to make it clear to 
them that the war we are waging is in any 
intelligible sense a war on behalf of freedom. 
There is an unquestionable inconsistency, in- 
deed, in the same people who so féted and 
glorified Kossuth, now sympathizing with the 
despot by whom Kossuth was crushed. But, 
on the other hand, the partialities of Amer- 
ica are necessarily republican ; — and repub- 
licanism is the avowed horror of both the 
English and French Governments. If there 
is one court in Europe which the Americans 
especially dislike and despise, it is that of 
Austria ; and to obtain the aid and alliance 
of Austria in this war has been the ceaseless 
endeavor of the Western Powers. The sym- 
pathies of America go avowedly with the 
oppressed nationalities ;—and it has been the 
most anxious aim of the allies, from the out- 
set, to prevent these nationalities from min- 
gling in the strife. Of the four powers who 
were, or were supposed to be, arrayed against 
Russia, one was a constitutional monarchy, 
but the other three were despots: the first 
of whom was the supposed tyrant of his 
Christian subjects ; the second, the notorious 
and brutal oppressor of all those republican 
aspirations which America longed to aid; 
while the third had just transformed a repub- 
lic into an empire. How could such a war, 
waged by such parties and with such allies, 
be represented as a genuine war for lib- 
erty! Jt cannot be gainsaid that it was not 
the standard of freedom or self-government 
that we raised ; it was the standard of jus- 
tice, of civilization, of established treaties, of 
the status quo of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. ‘How could , ,we reasonably ask Amer- 
ican sympathy or gid for such a complicated, 
hybrid, conventional, old-world banner! If, 
indeed, as at one time seemed, not improbable, 
Austria had taken her natural side and cast in 
her lot with the aggressor, and Italy, Hunga- 
ry, and Poland had risen, and we had wel- 
comed them as comrades, and espoused their 
cause, and furnished them with arms, and if, 
then, America had stood aloof or given amity or 
countenance to our antagonist, no reproaches 
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could have been too bitter or too just, and no 
plea could have wiped away the stain upon her 
character. But that she should feel no good 
will towards the success of a struggle which, 
though carried on against a despot, is not 
carried on for freedom — or at least, only dis- 
tantly, contingently, and inferentially so — 
need excite little surprise, and scarcely war- 
rants any heavy condemnation. 

The “‘ Traveller in Itily,’’ whose letter to 
the Times we have placed at the head of this 
article — and who must be ‘ somebody,” 
because that journal, though dissenting from 
his views, yet treats him with respect — com- 
ments with great ability and general justice 
on that want of broad, clear, forecasting 
statesmanship which has, ‘from the first, been 
the weak point in the conduct of the Western 
Powers with reference to the present war. 
He goes at once to the heart of the matter, 
and points out that their radical error — that 
which has lain at the root of all our difficul- 
ties hitherto, that which bids fair to prove 
the source of manifold embarrassments to 
come, consisted in this: — that the conflict, 
as originally conceived, and as still mainly 
carried on by our rulers, was a conflict for 
the maintenance of the starus quo—of that 
existing set of political and territorial arrange- 
ments which Russian ambition had threat- 
ened to disturb. It is true, that after a 
while they enlarged their demands, but this 
enlargement consisted of little more than 
claiming fresh securities for the status quo. 
It is true, that as the struggle proceeds, 
their estimate of its grandeur and its object 
seems likely to expand and to grow clear, till 
it may in time assume the height and dimen- 
sions of a great and intelligible principle. But 
this progress of official ideas is slow, limited, 
and reluctant. And we cannot but remember 
that, to begin with, our rulers were most 
careful to disclaim any sympathy with or 
countenance of even the justest revolutionary 
movements; they ostentatiously, and, we 
think, most mischievously announced their 
intention not to interfere with the territorial 
possessions of their unscrupulous antagonist ; 
proclaimed their determination not only to 
uphold the Ottoman Empire as it then existed, 
but to secure its permanence by “‘ linking it 
more mete | with the general European sys- 


they made the most pertinacious 
a if not the most questionable coness- 


sions, in hopes of obtaining Austrian co-oper- 
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ation :— the price which Austria of course 
(tacitly or avowedly) demanded for the co- 
operation which she only made a show of giv- 
ing, being our connivance in the status quo 
throughout her suffering, groaning, misgov- 
erned, malcontent dominions. 

Tt will be alleged, and with considerable 
force, that this originally erroneous conception 
of the nature of the contest, or rather this 
unfortunate character given to it, was an 
almost inevitable one, for which the ministers 
of no nation ought to be severely blamed. 
No doubt, as only aggressors on the one hand, 
and revolutionary reformers on the other, un- 
dertake a war for the disturbance of the exist- 
ing order of things, so all reasonable and de- 
fensive wars must, at the outset, be under- 
taken for the maintenance of that existing 
order. The status quo is the thing immedi- 
ately assailed: it becomes, therefore, er vi 
termini, the thing to be ostensibly defended. 
But as soon as fighting becomes unavoidable, 
— as soon as all efforts of menace or persua- 
sion to ward off a convulsion and a contest 
have proved unavailing,—as soon as the 
sword is drawn and blood has begun to flow, 
— then, surely, it behooves all sagacious and 
conecientious statesmen gravely to consider 
whether the status quo be one which it is 
possible permanently to maintain, or wise to 
endeavor to maintain, or permissible to go to 
war in order to maintain. It is obvious that 
existing political arrangements, however un- 
just,” unsatisfactory, or inherently unstable, 
may righteously and prudently be acquiesced 
in — in preference to the certain evils and un- 
certain risks attendant on hostilities and revo- 
lutions — by those who yet regard them as so 
faulty and unnatural, that it would be nothing 
short of a crime to strike one blow in their de- 
fence. Many mischievous and imperfect things 
may be passively endured, which yet it would 
be wrong and foolish actively to support, and 
absolute madness to restore. Hence the mo- 
ment that the peaceable continuance of a defec- 
tive status quo has been made impossible by the 
attack of an aggressor, it surely becomes the 
duty of those who rule and guide the destinies 
of nations to strive, not for its maintenance or 
restoration, but for the substitution in its 
stead of arrangements more satisfactory and 
self-sustaining, because more consonant to 
nature, to justice, to undeniable human rights, 
and to irrepressible human aspirations. 

Now, it will scarcely be denied, even by 
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our statesmen themselves, that the existing 
European arrangements, — to the sustenance 
of which they so incautiously and unwarrant- 
ably got pledged, and in defence of which 
they in a manner went to war,—were in 
many quarters of the most indefensible char- 
acter ;— such as contained within them ele- 
ments of perpetual discord, of frequent con- 
vulsions, of certain self-destruction at no dis- 
tant date ; such as no man of justice or hu- 
manity, no one who cherished the rights or 
valued the progress of mankind, could con- 
template without pain, or uphold without 
compunction or misgiving ; such, in fine, as 
it is impossible to defend in the name of any 
principle, unless the dogma that ‘‘ whatever 
is is right’ can be dignified by this reverend 
name. These arrangements, as nearly every 
one now admits, were made at a time when 
the obligations of political morality were in- 
terpreted far more laxly than at present; 
when years of desperate and deadly conflict 
had blunted all men’s sensibilities and exas- 
perated all men’s passions; and when the 
law of the strongest has so long reigned su- 
preme, that the rights of the weak found no 
diplomatists to plead for them, and no sov- 
ereign to respect them. At the Congress of 
Vienna — that shameful spectacle of the su- 
premacy of might over all considerations of 
decency or justice, — where territories and 
peoples were parcelled out among the con- 
querors in utter disregard of the claims alike 
of property, or affection, or affinity, — where 
human beings by the million were bought 
and sold as nakedly and publicly as ever were 
American negroes or Russian serfs, allotted 
and partitioned like spoil among the bucca- 
neers, — at that great slave-mart it was that 
the present proprietary and political divisiocs 
of Europe were contrived, with the exception 
of those modifications which Russia has since 
made for her own advantage, and in her own 
style of arbitrary brigandage. Finland, torn 
from Sweden because Russia coveted it, and 
was too wilful and too powerful to be gain- 
said; Norway, torn from Denmark to com- 
pensate Sweden, because Sweden had contrib- 
uted to overthrow Napoleon, and Denmark 
was too feeble to resist her spoilers ; Poland, 
handed over body and soul to the great ag- 
gressor, who first annexed and then absorbed 
her ; Bessarabia, Georgia, and the mouths of 
the Danube, seized by Russia, while, Europe 
stood by and tacitly sanctioned the criminal 
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izement ; Venice, after long centuries 
of freedom and of pride, delivered up to the 
barbarous despotism of a race she hated and 
despised, and which had no shadow of a title 
to her sovereignty ; Hungary, trampled down 
from a constitutional state into a conquered 
and enslaved department, by the combined 
forces of the two grand autocrats of Europe: 
these are among the most prominent and un- 
easy elements of that status guo to which the 
Western Powers so rashly and needlessly 
committed themselves. We are now begin- 
ning to catch glimpses of the embarrassments 
in which this lapse from high-minded states- 
manship has involved them. The difficulties 
which it threw in the way of their rapid suc- 
cess have already been severely felt. They 
have had to fight with their hands tied ; they 
have had to forego advantages which a bolder 
and wider policy would have made irresistible 
in their cause ; they have had to discourage 
and bid back allies who would fain have as- 
sisted them to conquer. For how could they 
hope to enlist the aid of feeble states against 
a mighty and vindictive power, whom they an- 
nounced their intention neither to weaken nor 
dismember? And how was it possible to 
arouse any foreign popular enthusiasm on be- 
half of a war which was waged in the name 
of no grand principle, and in favor of no 
sacred cause ? 
The truth is, that the peculiar composition 
' of the three great empires of Eastern Europe 
— Russia, Austria, and Turkey+ rendered 
the status quo precisely the very last watch- 
word we ought to have inscribed upon our 
banner ; and this not only because it was 
revolting to the patriot, but because it was 
perplexing and compromising to the states- 
man. In every one of those states the gov- 
ernment ruled over conquered, ill-amalga- 
mated, and malcontent populations: towards 
every one of them, therefore, our position, 
whether as allies or enemies, was anomalous, 
inconsistent, and false. If they were allies, 
we inevitably fell into a position of hostility 
towards their subjects ; if they were enemies, 
we refused ourselves the assistance we might 
have derived from the natural sympathy of 
their subjects. In alliance with the Porte, 
we were hated by the Turkish Christians ; 
at war with the Court of Russia, our dis- 
like of insurgent movements and revolution- 
ary allies forbade us to profit by the national 
aspirations of the Poles. Let us look at the 
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cases @ little in detail. We abjured territo- 
rial changes and proclaimed the maintenance 
of existing arrangements. How did this 
operate, how must it have operated, in the 
Crimea? It was of course utterly impossible 
to look for any aid or furtherance, or for any- 
thing beyond the most cold and suspicious 
semi-neutrality, from the Tartars or the 
Crimean residents of any race, after having 
announced our intention to wrest from Russia 
none even of her more recent acquisitions. 
How could we expect, or even wish, the in- 
habitants to give us information, or to furnish 
us supplies, or to enlist in our service, or to 
place their means of transport at our dis- 
posal, when they knew and we avowed that 
we were not going to conquer the peninsula, 
but only to ravage and overrun it, —not to 
retain it, but only to seize it; and that as 
soon as peace was concluded (an event which 
any hour might bring about, as negotiations 
were constantly going on), we should restore 
it and them to their former masters, to be 
dealt with according to the dispositions they 
had manifested during our temporary occupa- 
tion? If our design had been to secure to 
ourselves the hostility of the natives, both 
during the contest and after success, it would 
have been impossible to have hit upon a road 
which led more directly to that end. It is 
true that now we are beginning to recognize 
our mistake and to reconsider our plan. We 
are slowly awakening to a conception of the 
indisputable truth, that to restore the Crimea 
and its splendid harbor to the power which 
has used them so ill, and which needs them 
only for aggressive purposes, would be one 
of those follies which border closely upon 
crime. But the mischief of our original pro- 
clamation has not been less effective and seri- 
ous for our tardy and partial recantation. 

In European Turkey the case has been still 
worse. Throughout that land, our cham- 
pionship of the status quo has brought us into 
direct and inevitable antagonism with five- 
sixths of the population. It has caused the 
people to regard us, and has enabled Russia 
to represent us, as their enemy ; as in league 
with their oppressor; as the ally of the gov- 
ernment they hate. Being in a state of chron- 
ic opposition, of constant though inchoate and 
subdued rebellion to their foreign rulers, and 
looking upon the sway of the Porte asa yoke 
which they purposed, as soon as they were 
strong enough, to throw off, they necessarily 
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regarded us as auxiliaries, come to aid their 
tyrant and to dash to the ground their fond- 
est hopes, the moment we announced that our 
intention was not merely to save the Ottoman 
empire from becoming the’ prey of Muscovite 
ambition, but to stereotype and perpetuate 
that empire, by “linking it with the Euro- 
pean system ;”’ that we objected alike to a 
‘* Greek empire,” or to a federation of repub- 
lics ;* and that we came not only to save 
them from falling under a new foreign domin- 
ation, but to retain them under the dom‘nion 
of the old. Russia was not slow or unskil- 
ful to take advantage of this signal blunder. 
It made # easy for her to assume the attitude 
of protector and rescuer of the Christian sub- 
jects of a Mussulman oppressor, and to repre- 
sent hostility to the rulers as identified with 
friendship for the ruled. It is true that the 
friendship was interested and hollow — the 
friendship of the wolf for the lamb ; it is true 
that the more sensible and clear-sighted of 
the Greeks saw it in this light ; but still, 
having one common enemy, — the Turk, — 
Russia and the Turkish Christians became by 
force of circumstances inevitable, even if invol- 
untary, allies, and we, by a parity of reason- 
ing, became their inevitable foes. Now, it is 
always anomalous and damaging to encounter 
the hostility, even if only covert, of the na- 
tion whose battles we come to fight and of 
whose ‘* independence and integrity ’’ we have 
constituted ourselves the defenders; to be re- 
ceived with suspicion and dislike, in place of 
being welcomed with open arms as champions 
and deliverers. Our armies have suffered 
severely from this awkward situation. Though 
the lower Greeks are reputed the most venal 
of races, yet such is their hatred of the Mus- 
sulmen and of all who come to aid him, that 
we have found it impossible to obtain, either 
in Turkey or the Crimea, that ample and reli- 
able information as to the movements and pro- 
jects of the enemy which is one of the surest 
elements of military success. In fact, we feel 
ourselves to a great extent in an enemy’s 
country, — among people who hate us, thwart 
us, and suspect us, — yet on whom we cannot 
feed, and whom we cannot well punish or 
coerce, because we are ostensibly their auxil- 
iaries and friends. 

Nor have we greatly mended matters, by 
announcing that one of our objects is to 


* Bee Secret Correspondence. Despatch of Lord Claren- 
don to Sir H. ’ 
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secure for the subject races of Turkey the 
recognition of their civil rights, and the 
amelioration of their social condition. Our 
steps in this direction have obtained us the 
dislike of the Turkish Government, without 
gaining us the confidence of the Turkish peo- 
ple. The Government knows that what we 
demand would be the death-knell of its su- 
premacy : the latter feel that what they want 
is not better treatment, but emancipation from 
Ottoman rule. To the Mussulman — one 
willicn of foreigners among ten millions who 
abhor him—we say, “‘ You shall govern 
mildly and justly.”” To the Greek Christian 
— ambitious, restless, and full of wild aspi- 
rations for independence, we say: ‘* You 
must submit to this hated foreign dominion, 
for it suits our views of political equilibrium 
to perpetuate it.’”” How can either Mussul- 
man or Christian be expected to recognize us 
as real friends * 

** This policy (says the Traveller in Italy) 
will plunge us continually deeper and deeper 
into a labyrinth of confusion and of crime ; 
for while one hand is raised to resist Russia, 
we must be prepared to use the other to keep 
liberty prostrate ;— yet so little do our 
statesmen appreciate the difficulty and dan- 
ger of such a position that, thinking to con- 
solidate the power of Turkey, they have 
insisted on the amelioration of the condition 
of its Christian subjects, and thus uncon- 
sciously enforce its suicide. Can our Ministers 
be so ignorant of human nature as to suppose 
that the improvements applicable to a native 
despotism will prove a remedy for a for- 
eign domination? It is not the degree of 
oppression that creates the desire for inde- 
pendence : on the contrary, a people may be 
so degraded by oppression that if they but 
feed and. can escape the lash, they have no 
aim or hope beyond ; — but if their condition 
be improved, it will elevate their moral and 
intellectual character, and then, however lit- 
tle they may be galled by oppression, they 
will desire independence for its own sake. 
There is no safety for a foreign domination 
but in the demoralization of the subject people.” 
Yet we, with characterestic inconséquence, 
maintain the foreign sway, but insist upon 
that popular elevation and emancipation with 
which it is inherently irreconcilable ! 

But (it. will be urged) this false and awk- 
ward position which we are denouncing was 
inseparable from the nature of the case. 
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We, one of the great powers of Europe, 
came to aid the Ottoman Porte, another sub- 
stantive and recognized Power, against for- 
eign jon; and we could not say to 
the Sultan : ‘‘We are here not to fight for 
you, but for your subjects who abhor you,” 
—or he never would have accepted such 
questionable succor. Nor could we have 
said to the heterogeneous and malcontent 
tribes under his dominion: ‘‘ We are here as 
the allies, not of your recognized master, but 
of your unformed and unrecognized nation- 
alities ;’’-—for this would have been the 
admission of a principle too analogous to that 
of revolutionary propagandism to be ever 
deliberately adopted by this country. Govern- 
ments can only form alliances with and march 
in aid of Governments. We can deal only 
with the established authorities of a State — 
never with the discontented elements com- 
bined beneath its sway. This is quite true : 
we wish simply to point out our mistake in 
having gone too far in our announcement ; 
in having needlessly committed ourselves to 
the connection of the Ottoman Empire, as it 
exists, with the European system; and in 
having thus added one more to those indefen- 
sible and doomed cases of the status quo 
whose continuance we are pledged to main- 
tain, — and the incongruities both in morals 
and statesmanship in which that mistake has 
involved us. 

If it was an error on the part of the allies 
to aim at perpetuating the existing Ottoman 
Empire, by linking it to the European sys- 
tem, it was astill greater and more obvious 
mistake to announce the intention of accept- 
ing and maintaining intact the actual territo- 
rial arrangements of Russia. If the status 
quo in the former case embodied much that 
no philanthropist would wish, and no states- 
man would dcem it possible permanently to 
uphold — much that neither could nor ought 
to endure ; if the spirit of progress forbade 
the indefinite prolongation of a despotism 
which, however occasionally mild and inva- 
riably lax, has got the inherent character of 
stagnation and rigidity which belongs to a 
theocracy ; if, in the advance of civilization, 
the subject races of Turkey must inevitably 
become too powerful and too restless to sub- 
mit to the dominion of a small, a foreign, 
and an unenergetic tribe ; if, in a word, the 
time was certain to arrive, and was fast 
approaching, when the supremacy of the 
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Porte over the heterogeneous elements subject 
to its sway, and the consequent unity and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, could no 
longer be maintained without trampling upon 
indefeasible rights, and lending our aid to 
crush or to repress natural and noble aspira- 
tions, — the status quo in the Muscovite 
dominions comprised many arrangements 
alike iniquitous and impolitic, which it was 
immoral to sanction, and would be criminal 
actively to uphold; and which, being the 
result of recent spoliations, could not plead 
even the poor excuse of lapse of time or long 
acquiescence in support of the claim of con- 
quest. The status guo in Turkey stood upon 
the ground of four centuries of duration ; and 
the impossibility of its continuance was a 
question more of to-morrow than of to-day. 
The status quo in Russia was only from 
twenty-five to seventy-five years old; was 
founded rather upon robbery than upon con- 
quest ; was much of it an open defiance of 
European treaties and of public law; and 
had been the subject of a series of armed and 
diplomatic protests which entirely barred any 
plea of title arising out of long and peaceable: 
possession. Therefore, we hold that the! 
original proclamation of the allies, “* That: 
they had not the slightest intention of alter-: 
ing the territorial boundaries of Russia,” 
was an error in policy and in principle, and 
a fruitful source of mischief and embarrass- 
ment 

The reasons which prompted this announce- 
ment are obvious enough. No doubt they 
appeared cogent at the time, and they were 
dictated in part by a generous spirit. It 
was essential that France and England, 
embarking ina war against unjust aggression, 
should go into the contest with clean hands, 
and should guard themselves absolutely 
against the slightest suspicion of seeking 
their own aggrandizement. It was desirable 
also to avoid all risk of quarrelling over the 
spoils of war, — and what way of securing 
this could be so effectual as deciding that 
there should be no spoil to quarrel over? It 
was considered indispensable, also, with a 
view of obtaining the aid of Austria, to dis- 
claim all design of carrying matters against 
Russia to an extremity which a fellow-despot 
might disapprove as likely to make European 
liberalism more than a match for European 
autocracy, if ever the battle should come to 


be fought out between them. Still, we think 
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few will now hesitate to pronounce this pro- 
clamation an unfortunate and injudicious 
one ; to rejoice that events have exonerated 
the allies from all obligation to adhere to it ; 
and to regret that they have not already 
announced, as probably they soon will, that 
their intentions in this respect have entirely 
changed. For what did the ‘existing ter- 
ritorial arrangements’’ involve in Russia? 
They embraced, as we have seen, the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces, lately wrested from 
Persia ; the Crimea, robbed from the Tartars ; 
Bessarabia and the mouths of the Danube, 
both recent spoliations from Turkey ; Finland, 
torn from Sweden at the peace, and still 
Swedish at heart and by affinity ; and finally, 
Poland annexed and blotted from the map in 
defiance of the treaties of 1815. Thus, if 
there was an empire in Europe whose status 
quo is indefensible according to any principle 
but that of might, that empire was Russia ; 
and yet we declared our intention to respect 
that status quo, and, by so doing, deterred 
Sweden from joining us, and Poland from 
rising to take advantage of the happy crisis 
at once to aid us and to serve herself. By 
their determination to confine this war within 
the narrow limits of an arrangement instead 
of suffering if to expand of the healthier dimen- 
sions of a principle, the allies debarred them- 
selves from all chance of ultimate and per- 
manent success; if they persist in adhering 
to that determination —- which, however, we 
do not anticipate — the war had better never 
have been undertaken. To quote again from 
the ‘‘ Traveller in Italy : ’’ 


*« Now, are the measures of our statesmen dic- 
tated by any fixed principle which they can assert 
will, if persevered in, lead to ultimate success? 
Do they themselves see the way to the desired 
goal —a lasting peace — by the path they are 
treading? Does any one? I may safely answer 
No! Their policy is but one of temporary expe- 
diency ,and, neither in the negotiations at Vienna, 
nor in their conduct of the war, do they aim at 
anything beyond a local and momentary check 
to the growth of Russian power. Either their 
views extend not to the.future, or they do not 
comprehend that lasting peace can only spring 
from a seed of justice and morality ; hence one 
fatal error pervades all their measures: They 
oppose Russia in the interest of that which is, 
instead of that which ought to be. Thus they 

d the blood of our brave soldiers, the tears 
of ish mothers, and the treasures of England, 
but to fill the sieve of the Danaides ; and even if 
our arms be successful in the Crimea, and a 
temporary peace be established, the real cause 
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of the war will be confirmed and strengthened 
and its renewal certain.’’ ; 


Nowhere in Europe are the existing politi- 
cal and territorial arrangements more utterly 
indefensible or more obviously transient than 
in the Austrian empire; nowhere are so many 
foreign and malcontent elements compressed 
under one abhorred dominion ; nowhere have 
arrangements, so defiant of all right, to be 
forcibly maintained by a system of govern- 
ment so at war with all morality; nowhere, 
over the wide earth, is sentence of death so 
clearly and so justly written on the status 
quo. Yet the maintenance of this very em- 
pire, with all its heterogeneous elements, and 
all its hideous anomalies, is regarded by most 
veteran statesmen as a European necessity — 
nay, as nearly the most imperative and unde- 
niable of all European necessities.  Politi- 
cians and diplomatists pronounce the perpetu- 
ation of the Austrian empire to be indispens- 
able ; patriots and philanthropists pronounce 
it an impossibility and an abomination. In 
our judgment there is partial truth in both 
opinions; and the two, we incline to think, 
are not wholly irreconcilable. 

Statesmen are right in their estimate of the 
vast importance of having a powerful State, 
or at least a great power of some sort, where 
Austria now is, in the centre and south-east 
of Europe. Such a power is needed for the 
preservation of the political equilibrium. It 
is needed as a counterpoise and a control 
upon Russia and Prussia, and perhaps upon 
France also ; and it is needed because the ab- 
sorption by either of these great powers of 
any of the countries which now contribute to 
make up the Austrian empire, would unques- 
tionably disturb the balance, and threaten the 
peace of the world. But, on the other hand, 
statesmen are wrong in fancying that Aus- 
tria, as it now exists, can ever furnish the 
powerful State they want—can ever meet 
the exigencies of the case, or realize the ideal 
of their statesmanship. They found her, 
however, ready to their hand, and, after the 
hand-to-mouth fashion of their tribe in mod- 
ern days, they preferred the labor of uphold- 
ing, which required nothing but force, to the 
task of reconstruction or substitution, which 
required genius and foresight too. They pre- 
ferred propping up the old house with artifi- 
cial buttresses, and binding its diverging walls 
and timbers with bands and clamping irons, 
to suffering it to fall to pieces, and facing the 
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difficulty of building a more scientific and co- 
herent one out of the old materials ; —a nat- 
ural but a most undeniable mistake. 

What is wanted is a political arrangement 
and territorial distribution which shall be self- 
supporting and enduring, because in harmony 
with the laws of justice and the ineradicable 
sentiments and desires of the human mind — 
not a system which, being unnatural, needs 
to be forcibly and externally upheld. What 
is needed in the south-east of Europe, is a 
power which, being based upon equity, and 
sustained by affinities and voluntary adhesions, 
and secure in the affections of its citizens, 
would be able to pursue a dignified and inde- 
pendent policy, to despise intrigue, to defy 
aggression, and to punish wrong ; one which, 
having never been reduced to purchase for- 
bearance or to bribe an accomplice, is under 
no obligation to connive at crime. And 
what our statesmen accept in lieu of such a 
power, and vainly dream can perform its 
functions and fill its place, is an empire exist- 
ing only upon sufferance and by. contrivance ; 
whose continued vitality is a very master- 
piece of ingenuity and effort; full of sore 
places and vulnerable points ; too much torn 
by internal dissensions to have either strength 
or courage for bold external action ; conscious 
that its only policy is to play off its adver- 
saries and rivals against each other, and that 
all its resources being barely adequate to com- 
press and subdue the revolutionary elements 
within, it cannot possibly pursue a daring 
course, or exercise a commanding influence in 
its international relations. Look at its pro- 
ceedings and position now. It ought, if it 
had been competent to discharge the obliga- 
tions of a first-rate power —a real puissance 
in the European balance, either to have de- 
clared for Russia, if it resolved to make the 
cause of despotism prosper, and to have bar- 
gained for its own share of the spoil, or to 
have flung its whole weight into the scale of 
the allies, and thus have maintained the peace 
of the world. It did, it dared to do, neither. 
It dared not irreconcilably alienate the Czar, 

‘ because it remembered its obligations to him 
in the suppression of Hungary, and because it 
knew it was too weak and disunited to prevent 
him, in case of a rupture, from marching to 
Vienna. It dared not declare against the 
western allies, lest they should let loose Italy 
and Hungary upon the government. Austria 
could nst perform those very functions for the 
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sake of which (theoretically) her existence is 
defended. She holds her fief from. the states- 
men of Europe by a tenure, the conditions of 
which, in the first hour of need, she is unable 
to fulfil ! 

And how can it be otherwise, when we 
consider what her composition is! She has 
four or five distinct races, not to say nations, 
compressed, but not amalgamated or fused, 
beneath her sway. She rules not over loyal 
citizens nor quiet subjects, but over subdued 
insurgents. The only attached portions of 
her dominions are Austria proper and the 
Tyrol. The Sclaves distrust her; the Mag- 
yars and Italians detest her. It is so long 
since Bohemia was annexed and its constitu- 
tional rights suppressed, that some degree of 
acquiescence has been there at length secured. 
But Hungary, which furnishes the best por- 
tion of her armies, and Lombardy, which sup- 
plies so considerable a portion of her revenue, 
both hate her with perfect hatred; and any 
prospect of a cordial union, and of the strength 
arising therefrom, must be a mere chimera so 
long as her system of government remains 
unchangod, so long, in fact, as she insists upon 
centralized government at all. Her empire, 
while it is upheld only by foree, must be ever 
on the eve of dissolution ; and only by force 
can it be upheld, so long as she insists upon 
reigning despotically over hostile and foreign 
nationalities. It is, therefore, manifestly and 
logically impossible that the status quo of 
Austria can ever do, or be, that for the sake 
of which alone the other powers of Europe 
justify itand sustain it. So far, then, states- 
men are wrong and patriots are right; and 
this country and France, at this moment, in 
tacitly assuming and almost avowing that this 
status quo is to be accepted and prolonged, 
are placing themselves in a false and fettering 
position. 

While saying this, however, we are by no 
means prepared at once, and by wholesale, to 
endorse the revolutionary demand for the 
emancipation of discontented nationalities 
wherever they exist under foreign sway ; for 
‘* nationality ’’ is a somewhat vague term, and 
some races are too small and feeble to render 
an independent existence desirable or possible. 
All that we desire and demand, now that this 
country is free to adopt sound principles, and 
to eschew false ones; now that the stubborn 
hostility of Russia and the subtle infidelity of 
Austria have untied our hands ; now that we 
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clearly understand from the latter power that 
she will not yield us that loyal aid in consid- 
eration of which alone, our: acquiescence in, 
and adhesion to, her detestable status quo be- 
came permissible or politic,—is that we 
should at once, and forever, shake ourselves 
free from all declarations in favor of “‘ exist- 
ing territorial and political arrangements,”’ 
and should hold ourselves at liberty, if cir- 
cumstances should render it desirable, to ac- 
cept, to countenance, and even to further, any 
modifications of these arrangements which 
may seem more consonant to justice, more 
likely to endure, and more fitted to attain the 
great aim that statesmen and patriots ought 
alike to have in view, viz. permanent peace 
and steady and illimitable progress. What 
these modifications ought to be and may be, 
will be determined by the fortunes of the war, 
and the circumstances which may arise out 
of it, and the dangers which it may bring to 
light. Every year that the strife continues 
will lead us to a clearer comprehension of the 
deep-laid projects of Russia, and the extent 


of her means and preparations for carrying | 


them into effect, and the nature of the meas- 
ures which will be needed to counteract them. 
At present two points only seem to us im- 
perative and clear:— The Crimea must, 
under no circumstances and on no conditions, 
be restored to' Russia; and her Trans-Cauca- 
sian conquests must be wrested from her. 

To give back the Crimea, after we have 
wrenched it from the grasp of the aggressor, 
would be to announce to the world, either 
that we had never been in earnest in our pur- 
pose of restraining him, or that we are utterly 
blind as to the means of doing so. The 
Crimea commands both the Sea of Azoff and 
the Euxine. Sebastopol is the only harbor 
in that stormy and inclement ocean wherein 
a powerful navy can ride in safety. Whoever 
holds that, holds actual possession of all the 
bordering provinces, and can menace them or 
ravage them at pleasure. As long as Russia 
kept it, she could issue from it during the 
fine weather, descend on the coast of Circas- 
sia, Turkey, or Asia Minor, commit any de- 
vastation or foray that she pleased, and re- 
tire to her stronghold before tidings of her 
expedition had reached the Bosphorus. From 
it she could at any moment send forth a force 
sufficient to seize or to destroy Constanti- 
nople ; and that once done, it would not be 
difficult for her, by sinking vessels, fixing 
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chains, and laying down other impediments, 
to make it nearly impossible for the allies of 
Turkey to force their way up the narrow 
strait between the Seraglio point and Scutari. 
At Sebastopol she may accumulate (as she 
has done) such vast materials of war, she 
may there complete in silence, and at leisure, 
such enormous preparations for conquest, as 
would defy any resistance that Turkey could 
make, and might almost set at nought (as we 
have found to our cost) the most strenuous 
efforts of the Western Powers. In a word, 
it is now notorious that Sebastopol has not 
only been the great arsenal of Southern Rus- 
sia, but ¢he instrument to which she has always 
looked for the accomplishment of her far-see- 
ing projects of ambition and aggrandizement. 
It is that without which she is powerless — 
with which she is irresistible. Place it in the 
hands of a neutral, or a rival, and Turkey is 
|safe from future seizure ; restore it to Russia, 
j and nothing but a European war, as sanguin- 
ary and as difficult as this, can rescue her vio- 
| tim. Restore the Crimea, and you make the 
contest perpetual, and nearly insure ultimate 
failure. Russia needs the Crimea, and _ its 
magnificent harbor, for no purposes of com- 
merce, for no peaceful ends, for no designs 
that she can avow. Sebastopol was a vast 
place of arms, and nothing more. She does 
not need it for the defence of her Euxine sea- 
board, — for who would ever dream of attack- 
ing her in that quarter, —or indeed in any 
quarter, unless compelled to do so in self-de- 
fence? She can only need it, and she has 
only used it, for purposes of aggression and 
of menace ; if she refuses to resign it, that 
refusal is an avowal that those purposes are 
still uppermost in her thoughts. The sur- 
render of Sebastopol is the only convincing 
proof Russia can give us that she has aban- 
doned her nefarious designs. Without this, 
all her assurances are not worth one mo- 
ment’s attention. 

The idea entertained by some inconsiderate 
politicians of restoring it to her under certain 
conditions, scarcely needs discussion. A man, 
whose passions are known to be violent, and 
whose disposition is known to be aggressive, 
insists upon carrying about with him a dead- 
ly weapon, with which he has already men- 
aced or struck more than one unoffending 
neighbor. After a hard struggle you wrench 
it from his grasp: what should you think of 
the sense of the bystander who advised you to 
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would not use it? Would you not say he 
was either a fool or an accomplice? What is 
the object of the weapon to him if he is not 
touse it? What security can he give you that 
he will not use it? Why should he insist upon 
having it except because he intends to use it? 
In like manner, if you give back to Russia a 
mighty arsenal within forty-eight hours’ sail of 
Constantinople — of the inheritance of her 
“* sick man ’’ —do you not surrender the whole 
purpose and consecration of the war? Was 
not that purpose ‘‘ to secure the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire?’”’ And 
do you dream that either can be secure for 
one year, with “‘ the standing menace”’ (as 
Lord John Russell well called it) in the hands 
of their standing foe? ~And what would be 
the worth of any security Russia could offer 
in the way of promises or conditions? Sup- 
pose she undertook only to keep four ships 
of war there. How can you prevent her 
building numbers at Nicolaief, and sending 
them one by one, unarmed and uncommis- 
sioned, to Sebastopol, there to receive their 
armanent when needed? How prevent her 
gradually and secretly accumulating there mil- 
itary and naval stores to any amount? When 
these are ready, and her day is come, she 
arms her ships, prepares her transports, stows 
away her matériel of war: your consul sends 
you word ; you remonstrate; she makes fu- 
tile excuses to obtain delay ; and the whole 
work is completed before you can even begin to 
act. Suppose, in the same way, she engaged 
not to rebuild the fortifications : could you pre- 
vent her throwing up earth-works on one pre- 
tence or another, and proceeding with them 
so fast that by the time your correspondence 
on the subject had led you to prepare for 
action, they would be finished, and bristling 
with cannon, and ready to set you at defi- 
ance' Do not let us deceive ourselves. Rus- 
sia will keep no self-restraining promise that 
we extort from her, except under compulsion ; 
and how can we compel except by the menace 
or the actuality of war? 

The Crimea, then, must never again be in 
Russian hands. But what are we to do with 
itt? Only one thing can be done. It must 
not be given to Turkey, for we can have no 
security that she would be able to keep it 
against Russian arms, or diplomacy, or gold. 
Moreover, she governs so ill, that it would be 
questionable morality to give one additional 
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equare mile over to her imbecile rule. It 
must not be assigned either to France or Eng- 
land, or to any first-rate power, because this 
would be a danger to Turkey only second to 
that arising from Russian occupation, and 
because its possession would give an inad- 
missible predominance in those seas to any 
great nation. It must be in the hands of 
some power which cannot use it amiss — which 
no one fears— which has and can have no 
sinister or dangerous designs. Sardinia is 
such a power. She has deserved well of the 
allies. She has a gallant army— for its 
size about the best in Europe. She is essen- 
tially a commercial nation, and will develop 
and protect the commerce of the Black Sea. 
In her hands, Sebastopol may become a vast 


emporium of industry and enterprise. She — 


has an excellent constitution and a liberal 
tariff. And, above all, she can have no 
hopes or wishes of aggrandizement in that 
quarter. She will hold the Crimea in trust 
for the peace and interest cf Europe. Assign 
it to her under the’ guarantee of a general 
European treaty; fortify for her the two 
great roads which connect it with Russia ; 
assist her for a term of years with a subsidy 
equal tc the expenses in which the possession 
will involve her, — and the ‘‘ Eastern Ques- 
tion’? will be settled in the most effective, 
enduring, and economical mode possible. 
Sardinia would be able to maintain the Crimea, 
against a coup de main; against a deliberate 
and prolonged war, she would be backed by 
the common forces of all the parties to the 
general treaty of pacification. 

Nearly the same remarks will apply to the 
necessity of driving Russia out of Georgia and 
Armenia — a task which we hope to see per- 
formed next summer by the English and Turks. 
Russia has no business south of the Caucasus, 
and can have no good object in being there. 
That vast chain of mountains, inhabited by 
untameable and warlike tribes of Mahomet- 
ans, forms her natural boundary. She passed 
it, and desires to retain her acquisitions south 
of it, solely for purposes of further territorial 
aggrandizement or political influence. She 
has two objects in clinging to her Trans-Cau- 
casian possessions, — the first to have a road 
to Constantinople from the east as well as 
from the north ; the second, to get Persia into 
her power, or under her influence, and through 
Persia to act upon and stir up the nations 
that lie between her and our Indian Empire. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE 


For years, almost for generations, the court 
of Teheran has been one of the silent battle- 
fields between Russia and Great Britain ; and 
according as the one or the other power pre- 
vailed, has our north-western frontier in Hin- 
dostan been tranquil or disturbed. To Rus- 
sian intrigue, and the necessity, imminent or 
supposed, of counteracting it, we owe the 
Affghanistan war. As long as our inveterate 
rival remains in a position whence she can 
harass and command Persia, our Asiatic pos- 
sessions can expect little repose. The inter- 
ests of Great Britain and of Turkey alike 
require that Russia should be driven back 
across the Caucasian range. 

These two modifications of the status quo 
would, we incline to believe, give us a secure 
peace-—a peace which would justify and 
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recompense the war. That it would be a 
lasting peace we can scarcely anticipate ; for 
it would leave the deepest internal questions 
as unsettled as ever, and the great battle 
of European freedom would be still unfought. 
But at least it might be expected to end for 
an indefinite period wars of territorial aggran- 
dizement ; and by weakening and baffling 
and compelling to the work of development 
at home the encroaching and overbearing 
despotism of Russia, it would assuredly give 
strength to the cause, and encouragement to 
the champions of progress. Viewed in that 
light, the present war — though waged with 
one despot, against another, in behalf of a 
third — may prove the first campaign of the 
great contest of civilization and humanity 
which ere long must be brought to issue. 





American Votuntgeers.— Mr. Cobden pro- 
ceeds to argue that the war cannot be popular, 
because only boys and not men are enlisted 4 
Were it popular, he says, grown and experi- 
enced men would flock to our standards and en- 
ter the ranks. They do soin America. Even 
the charity that ‘‘ believeth all things’’ can 
scarcely fancy that Mr. Cobden, in alleging 
this parallel, foy one moment thought it a fair 
one. Why do men flock in thousands to the 
ranks ins America when a war breaks out or a 
fillibustering expedition is projected? For two 
reasons— both well known to Mr. Cobden :— 
Because these men, entirely independent of any 
consideration for the object of the war, are at- 
tracted by the love of adventure and the hope 
of plunder ;— and because the United States 
contains many thousands of men leading the life 
of hunters and pioneers, to whom war is scarce- 
ly a change of occupation and not at all a change 
of habit ; thousands with no settled ful 
calling ; thousands to whose restless and adven- 
turous disposition a settled peaceful calling 
speedily becomes wearisome, and who long for 
war as bringing change and excitement ; thou- 
sands who always live rifle on shoulder and axe 
in hand, with no ties, with no wealth but their 
buffalo cloak and their ammunition, and accus- 
tomed from infancy to war with the wilderness 
and its inhabitants. We have few or none such 
here. In England nearly every man has his 
trade or his handicraft, by which he earns his 
bread, by which he supports his wife and chil- 


dren, and to desert which is to throw away his 
career. In England men of mature age can 
scarcely even go into the army without leaving 
occupations and engagements, more lucrative 
and Dae wpe more attractive, and without 
abandoning and violating habits which have be- 
come a second nature. Men already settled in 
life will not join the ranks in England except 
the country be obviously in danger. In Amer- 
ica they join from pure desire of change, on 
for adventure, cr prospect of gain. — Econo- 
mist, 10 November. 


TALKING AND Reavinc. — Nothing is better 
than conversation as a corrective of self-sufficien- 
cy. In educated conversation a man soon finds 
his level. He learns more truly than from books, 
in converse with living men, to estimate his pow- 
ers modestly and justly. A book is passive: it 
does not repel pretension ; it does not rebuke 
vanity. Indeed, reading and study become to 
many but the nurture of conceit. If some per- 
sons value themselves on the books they own, it 
is not surprising that others should value them- 
selves on the books they read. As knowledge 
grows on the thoughts in books, so pedantry 
feeds on their words, and is proud, poor, lean, 
and sdlitary. In conversation,.a man is not long 
in discovering that he alone does not know every- 
thing, and that, though he were to die, wisdom 
would not perish with him.— The Yarwood 
Papers. 
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From the Atheneum. 
Ireland. Collected and 
ward Hayes. 2vols. Full- 


The Ballads o 
Edited by 
arton & Co. 

Mr. Haves remarks, that the struggle be- 
tween tongues and creeds in Ireland has 
‘‘ ceased only in our own times,’’ and he 
appears to think that men have, in conse- 
quence, — leisure to peruse the ballad 
literature of Erin’s ever-continuing singing 
season. It is a pleasant idea, and we only 

t that Mr. a has not done all that 

might have been effected towards so pleasant 
a realization. In an epoch of reconciliation, 
however, he contrives to disturb harmony 
instead of promoting it, and after some un- 
necessary , Sessase bitter, remarks in his 
Introduction, he ‘disclaims any intention 
of exciting animosity or old jealousies by 
them!’ He looks a very mixed compan 
in the face, professes to be the friend of all, 
offers to sing them songs that shall put them 
all in good humor, and then—with many 
that are pretty, many that are touching, and 
many that are spirited, a few'that are witty, 
and an endless number that are dull, —he 
gives his | a collection of ditties ad- 
mirably calcu to set them by the ears. 
The Ephori cut two or three strings from the 
lyre in order to make it more simple, and 
they only rendered it tuneless. Mr. Hayes 
gives a score or two more of songs than 
prudence might have suggested, and, cal- 
culating upon a ‘“‘ skrimmage’”’ accordingly, 
tries to prove himself harmless by sleoding 
innocency of purpose. 

He has been embarrassed by his materials, 
and, despising selection, he has published 
two volumes wherein there is much to offend, 
when he might have furnished one that would 
have been read by all parties with delight. 
‘*The Ballads of Ireland’’ should not have 
included those fiery rhymes of the politicians 
of the ‘vitriol’? school, which not very 
gently hint and do very seductively illustrate 
adillen: nor even the very few and very 
vapid Orange lays which sing of glorious 
marches in measures that continually halt. 
The songs, in fact, of certain modern authors, 
that cannot be read but in connection with 
events still recent, are not yet a part of the 
Literature of Ireland: they are still nothing 
more than the broken weapons which have 
fallen from imprudent hands. Mr. Hayes, 
too, quite misjudges English readers when he 
hopes that rhymes flung at their country in 
an insulting tone can at all affect them. No 

le read abuse of themselves or their 
institutions with greater indifference than the 

English. We have Irish readers chiefly in 

view ; for them the songs of the Nation can- 

not yet be what the Scottish Jacobite la 
have become for Scotland, and indeed for 
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the Empire generally, a tuneful delig t. 
The are out Paes at a time when, as Mr. 
Hayes himself remarks, the tide of improve- 
ment and social amelioration has set in. 
Their day will come; and a cen hence 
an English Princess Royal may sing them 
with as much spirit as accompanies the name 
of ‘‘ Charlie ’’ on the piano at Balmoral. 

Of the ancient, but now harmless, polit- 
ical ballads, Mr. Hayes pertinently remarks 
that — z 

‘* There is one serious drawback observable in 
the strains of these ancient bards, and a glance 
at the titles of their productions will render it 
apparent. Their sympathies were more factious 
than Irish, more clannish than national. Not 
that they loved Ireland less, but that they loved 
their Sept more. We have appeals to the O’ Neils 
and the O’Donnels of the North, to the O’Briens 
and M’Carthys of the South, to the O’Moores 
and O’Byrnes of the East, to the O’Connors and 
O’Rourkes of the West; but, unfortunately, 
seldom an appeal to the spirit and energies of 
universal Ireland.”’ 


From an Editor who judges so correctly 
of the past we should have expected more 
diseretion touching the ballad literature, — 
that is, the political ballad literature of the 
present day. There is a difference between 
reading history and “living history,’’ as 
Walpole called it. In the former, we are 
of no party; in the latter, we are full of 

rty sympathies. We can sing of Mac 

furragh with some degree of pity for his 
uncomfortable state — 
when the hand of Death found him, 
With his Maidens and Kerns and Fileas around 
him; 
but we have no sympathy with the minstrel 
or admiration of his logic when in °48 he 
‘sings the praises of that ‘‘ good King Louis ”’ 
the Fifteenth ; be-rhymes us on this side of 
the water as ‘‘ Sassenach serfs; ’’ describes 
Ireland, in an exclusive Japanese sort of 
sentiment, as : 


The — garden set apart for Irishmen by 
—or when, with a license that cannot be 
allowed even to poetry, America is emphat- 
ically lauded because in that favored land, at 
least, slavery cannot exist. How unfit some 
of these lyric politicians were to lead a party 
is betrayed at page 31 of the first volume, in 
the memoir of one of the political minstrels, 
who, ‘‘like many another child of song, 
drank long and deeply,’’ and who ended a 
‘‘ vagrant and dissipated ’’ existence in one 
of the public hospitals in Dublin. This un- 
happy poet’s practice was as opposite to 
precept as the Editor’s own conclusions are 
wide of the truth, when he says of the 
journal in which the violent party-rhymes 
of the period found circulation, that ‘ its 
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principal aim was to teach the people that 
in educational and industrial pursuits their 
true dignity consisted.”” We are compelled 
to state thus much because we opened the 
volumes in the expectation that we were 
about to enjoy a treat. among the old Irish 
ballads, — perhaps to meet with some of those 
which Goldsmith wrote for the street-singers, 
and which were now first recovered. We 


‘were disappointed; but we acknowledge 


with great readiness that if the recently- 
written political songs be excluded from a 
second edition, which Mr. Hayes probabl 
looks for, a volume will remain which will 
be generally welcome. As a proof that we 
do not advise him to exclude political writers 
as well as songs, we cite the following, from 
the best portion of the book, the ‘‘ Ballads 
of the Affections.”” It is by Mr. C. Gavan 
Duffy : 
Love is as fresh as the morning sky, 
My Love is as soft as the summer air, 
My Love is as true as the Saints on high, 
' Amd never was saint so fair; 
0, glad is my heart when I name her name, 
For it sounds like a song to me — 
1°ll love you, it sings, nor heed their blame, 
For you love me Astor Machree! 
Sweet Sibyl! sweet Sibyl! my heart is wild * ° 
With the fairy spell chat her eyes have lit; ; 
I sit in a dream where my love has smil’d — ‘ 
I kiss where her name is writ ! ¥ 
) darling, I fly like a dreamy boy; y 
The toil that is joy to the strong and true, 
The life that the brave for their land employ, 
I squander in dreams of you. 
The face of my Love has the changeful light 
That gladdens the sparkling sky of spring; 
The voice of my Love is a strange delight, 
As when birds in the May-time sing. 
O hope of my heart! O light of my life! 
O, come to me, darling, with peace and 
! 


O, come like the Summer, my own sweet 
wife, 
To your home in my longing breast ! 
Be blessed with the home sweet Sibyl will sway 
With the glance of her soft and queenly eyes ; 
0! happy the love young Sibyl will pay 
With the breath of her tender sighs. 
That home is the hope of my waking 
dreams — 
That love fills my eyes with pride — 
There’s light in their glance, there ’s joy in 
their beams, : 
When I think of my own young bride. 


We add, from the ‘‘ Fairy Ballads,’’ one 
not indeed of the best, but best suited to our 
space, yet with merit withal, the following 

icture of ‘‘ The Fairies’ Child.”’ It is by 

r. T. Irwin, and we pey him no small com- 
pliment when we say that Mr. Westwood 
could hardly treat the subject with more 
grace than we find here: . 
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Amid the nut-grove, still and brown, 
The Fairies’ Child is walking, 

List, list, as the leaves come down, 
To the sprites around her talking. 

Along the windy, waving 

Their evening whispers breathe and pass: 

From yon aged bending bough 

Their leafy language floats below; 

And now o’erhead in the air ’tis streaming. 

O, who can tell what things she hears— 

What secrets of the fairy spheres, 

That fill her eyes with silent tears? 
Sweet wandering fancy charmed the child, 
With cheeks so pale, and eyes so wild. 

O, what shall come of this dreaming? 


Down by the sun-dry harvest-road, 
Through quiet evening’s hours, 
She paces with her scented load 
Of late year moss and flowers. 
Blooms from the wood of every hue, 
Moon-pale, purple, jet, and blue. 
Woven in bunches and lightly pressed 
Upon her simple, snowy breast, 
And through the brown locks lightly tressed 
Nodding in crownlets o’er her. 
And lo! as the cloud on ocean’s brim, 
With moonlight has enriched its rim; 
A quaint wild shape with kindly eyes, 
And a smile like a star of the distant skies, 
Goes tripping the path before her. 


Now by her pillow, small and white, 
Mid faded leaflets lying, 
An eager star, like a taper light, 
O’er the curtain’s edge is spying. 

The scent of the broom-buds fills the room, 
The window is full of the bare blue gloom, 
And by the low hearth ashily sinking, 
Half asleep, is a fairy winking. 
Out in the air there comes a sound 
Of music eddying round and round 
The ivied chimneys — swooning near 
The glassy pave, and streaming clear 
As moonlight into the little ear, , 

Like a shell in brown weed gleaming; 
And just as the first bird, mounted high 
On the sycamore’s tinkling canopy, 
Sings to the first red streak of day, 
Her soul with the Fairies 2 away, 
O’er field, and stream, and hamlet gray, 

Where the weary folk are dreaming. 


Tt is said of the physician Théophraste 
Renaudot, that he founded the Gazette de 
France expressly for the amusement of his 
patients. He succeeded admirably both in 
amusing and curing them, because, as he 
said, there was something to delight all; but 
nothing that could exasperate any. We 
write this for the especial benefit of Mr. 
Hayes, for whose profit, indeed, we might 
say more ;_ but as Cardinal Dubois remarked 
when he began his Memoirs, and would not 
depart therein from what was his peculiar 
vocation: “‘ Je ne suis pas de mon métier 
historiographe de France.” 
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THE BALLAD OF BOUILLABAISSE. 
BY WM. M. THACKERAY. 


Rg hich —— rarer one ields 
or which no rhyme our ’ 
Rue Neuve des Petits-Champs its ayia, 
The New street of the Little Fields ; 
And here’s an inn, not rich and splendid, 
But still in comfortable case, 
In which, in youth, I oft attended 
To eat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 


*¢ This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is, 
A sort of soup, or broth, or brew ; 
A hotch-potch of all sorts of fishes 
That Greenwich never could outdo. 
Green herbs, red peppers, muscles, saffern, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace — 
All these you eat at Terré’s tavern, 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 


**Indeed, a rich and savory stew ’tis, 
And true philosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sort of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks. 
And Cordelier or Benedictine 
Might gladly sure his lot embrace, 
Nor find a fast-day too afflicting 
Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 


**T wonder if the house still there is ? 

Yes, here the lamp is as before, 

The smiling, red-cheeked écaillére is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 

Is Terré still alive and able? 
I recollect his droll grimace ; 

He’d come and smile before your table, 
And hope you liked your Bouillabaisse. 


** We enter — nothing ’s changed or older — 

‘How ’s Monsieur Terré, waiter, pray? ’’ 

The waiter stares, and shrugs his shoulder — 
‘Monsieur is dead this many a day.’ 

‘It is the lot of saint and sinner, 
So honest Terré ’s run his race !” 

* What will Monsieur require for dinner?’ 
‘Say, do you still cook Bouillabaisse? ’ 


*¢*Ah, oui, Monsieur,’ ’s the waiter’s answer, 

* Quel vin Monsieur desire-t-il? ’ 

‘Tell me a good one.’ ‘That I can, sir: 
The Chambertin with yellow seal.’ 

* So Terré’s gone,’ I say, and sink in 
My old accustom’d corner _— ; 

*He’s done with feasting and with drinking, 
With Burgundy and Bouillabaisse.’ 


“6 | old accustom’d corner here is, 
he table still is in the nook, 

Ah! vanished many a busy year is, 

The well-known chair since last I took. 
When first I saw ye, cari luoghi, 

I’d scarce a beard upon my face, 
And now, a grizzled, grim old fogy, 

I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 


“Where are you, old companions 
Of early days here met to dine? 
Come, waiter, quick, a flagon crusty, 
Ill pledge them in the good old wine. 
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The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace : 
Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 


*‘There’s Jack has made a wond’rous i 
There ’s laughing-Tom is laughing yet, 
There ’s brave Augustus drives his carri 
There’s poor old Fred in the Gazette ; 
O’er James’ head the grass is growing — 
Good Lord ! the world has wagged apace 
Since here we set the claret flowing, 
And drank, and ate the Bouillabaisse. 


**Ah, me! how'quick the days are flitting, 

I mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here I ’d sit, and now I ’m sitting 
In this same place, but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled.near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spoke, and smiled to cheer me — 
There ’s no one now to share my cup. 


**T drink it as the fates ordain it — 
Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes ; 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it, 
In memory of dear old times. 
Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is, 
And sit you down and say you grace, 
* With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is — 
Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse.’’ 





AT THE CHURCH GATE. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


Atruouas I enter not, 
Yet, round about the spot 
Sometimes I hover ; 
And at the sacred gate, 
With longing eyes I wait, 
Expectant of her. 


The minster bells toll out 
Above the city’s rout 

And noise and humming ; 
They ’ve stopped the chiming bell, 
I hear the organ’s swell — 

She ’s coming — she’s coming ! 


My lady comes at last, 

Timid and stepping fast, 
And hastening thither, 

With modest eyes downcast, 

She comes — she ’s here — she’s past. 
May heaven go with her ! 


Kneel undisturbed, fair saint, 

Pour out your praise or plaint, 
Meekly and duly. 

I will not enter there, 

To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 


But suffer me to 
Round the forbidlen place, 
i ing a minute, 
Like outcast spirits who wait 
And see through heaven’s gate 
Angels within it. 

















A CENTURY OF ACROSTICS. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
A Century of,Acrostics on Names of Em- 
inent Men. ‘Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Tue acrostic is an old and favorite form of 
verse, but we do not remember to have be- 
fore seen a separate volume of such poetry. 
In our own language its use has been almost 
wholly an exercise of ingenuity, and it has 
been considered fit only for trivial subjects, 
to be classed among nuge literarie. The 
word in its derivation includes various arti- 
ficial arrangements of lines, and many fan- 
tastic conceits have been indulged in. Gen- 
erally the acrostic has been formed of the 
first letters of each line ; sometimes of the 
last ; sometimes of both; sometimes it is to 
be read downwards, sometimes upwards. 
An ingenious varbety, called the Telestich, 
is that in which the letters beginning the 
lines spell a word, while the letters endi 
the lines, when taken together, form a wo 
of an opposite meaning, as in this instance : 


“TU nite and untie are the same—so say yoU. 
N ot in wedlock, I ween, has this unity bee N. 
In the drama of marriage each wandering gou 7 
To a new face would fly —all except you and I— 
E ach seeking to alter the sped in their scen E.” 


Although the fanciful and trifling tricks 


of poetasters have been carried to excess, and 


acrostics have come in for their share of sat-| 


ire, the origin of such artificial poetry was 
of a higher dignity. When written docu- 
* ments were yet rare, every artifice was em- 
ployed to enforce on the attention or fix on 
the memory the verses sung by bards or 
teachers. Alphabetic associations formed 
obvious and convenient aids for this purpose. 
In the Hebrew Psalms of David, and in other 
parts of Scripture, striking specimens oc- 
eur. The peculiarity is not retained in the 
translations, but is indicated in the common 
version of the 119th Psalm by the initial 
letters prefixed to its divisions. The Greek 
Anthology also presents examples of acros- 
tics, and they were used also in the eld Lat- 
in language. Cicero, in his treatise “ De 
Divinatione,’’ has this remarkable ‘ry : 
—‘‘the verses of the Sybils (said he) are 
distinguished by that arrangement which the 
Greeks call Acrostic; where, from the first 
letters of each verse in order, words are 
formed which express some particular mean- 
ing; as is the case with some of Ennius’s 

{the initial letters of which make 
‘which Ennius wrote!’]’? The modern 
history of acrostics would supply some curi- 
ous literary entertainment, but we must 
not occup cee ae with general remarks. 
In the volume before us a successful attempt 
is made to use this form of verse for convey- 
ing useful information and expressing agree- 
able reflections. The alphabetic necessity of 
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the choice of words and epithets has not 
hindered the writer from gi distinct and 
generally correct character to the ys «v0 
cal subjects, as may be seen in the following 
examples, which are as remarkable for the 
truth and discrimination of the descriptions 
as for the ingenuity of the diction : 


“GEORGE HERBERT. 


“ @ ood Country Parson, clieerful, quaint, 
E ver in thy life a saint, 


Rare old Izaak’s eulogies, 
Giving us, in life-drawn hue, 
Each lov’d feature to our view. 


“ Holy Herbert, humble, mild, 
E’en as simple as a child, 
Ready thy bounty to dispense, 
B eaming with benevolence, 
E ver blessing, ever blest, 
Rescuing the most distrest ; 
Thy ‘Temple’ now is Heaven’s bright rest. 


“ DRYDEN. 
“Deep rolls on deep in thy majestic line, 
R ich music and the stateliest march combine : 
Y¥ et, who that hears its high harmonious strain 
D eems not thy genius thou didst half profane ? 
E xhausting thy great power of song on themes 
N ot worthy of its strong, effulgent beams. 


** REYNOLDS. 

“Rare Painter ! whose unequall’d skill could trace® 
Each light and shadow of the changeful face ; 
Y oung ‘Samuel’s,’ now, beaming with piety, 
N ow the proud ‘ Banish’d Lord’s’ dark misery, 
Or ‘ Ugolino’s’ ghastly visage, wild, 

Looking stern horror on each starving child : 
Delights not less of social sort were thine, 
Such as with Burke, or e’en with Johnson shine. 


“ BURKE. 

“Brilliant thy genius ’mongst a brilliant throng ; 
U nique thy eloquence of pen and tongue ; 
Rowme’s Tully loftier flights could scarce 
K indling thy soul to thoughts that matchless 
E ver sublime and beautiful and grand. 


‘* HUBER. 
4+ FI ow keen thy vision, e’en though reft of sight! 
U sing with double power the mind’s clear light : 
B ees, and their hives, thy curious ken has seann’d, 
E ach cell, with geometric wisdom plann’d. * 
Bi ich stores of honied knowledge thus at thy command. 


“ CRABBE. 
“ C opyist of Nature — simply, sternly true, — 
R eal the scenes that in thy page we view. 
‘A mid the huts where poor men lie’ un! 
‘Bright humor or deep pathos thou hast thrown. 
Bard of the ‘ Borough’ and the ‘ Village,’ see— 
E’en haughty Byron owns he’s charm’d by thee. 


“ WALTER SOOTT. 
* W ondrons Wizard of the North, 
Arm’d with spells of potent worth ! 
L ike to that greatest Bard of ours, 
T he mighty magic of thy powers : 
E’en thy bright fancy’s ing find 
R esemblance to his myriad mind. 
“See eee en 
haracter, manners, _ 
Of Scotia’s deeds, a proud display, 
T he glories of a bygone day ; 
T hy genius foremost stands in all her long array. 
“ LaMs. 


im; of thy genial 
Are ‘ Elia’s coaye humerous gay, rete 





M ost amiable wert thou, 
Burying all thought of self, as in a grave. 
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“* soUTHEY (NO. 1). 
“S$ erenely ht thy life’s pure stream did glide, 
On pom hrm mt Derwentwater’s side, 
great Skiddaw — there, in Epic lays, 
dream’dst a poet’s dreams of olden days, 

H ow Madoc wander’d o’er the Atlantic wave, 
E astern Kehama, Roderic the brave ; 
Y ears cannot from our fondest memory lave. 


“ sourney (NO. 2). 
“8 ound wisdom guided thy prolific pen, 
O’er many a wide review of books and men, 
U ttering bright thoughts in purest flowing prose ; — 
T he glorious deeds of ‘ Nelson’ ’gainst our foes : 
How ‘ Wesley’ liv’d — and ‘ Cowper’s’ mournful close. 
E xalted though thy great poctic name, 
Y et does thy perfect prose add lustre to thy fame. 


“ WORDSWORTH. 
“Wandering, through many a year, ’mongst Cumbria’s 
hills, 


O’er her wild fells, sweet vales, and sunny lakes, 

RB ich stores of thought thy musing mind distills, 

D ay-dreams of poesy thy soul awakes : — 

8 uch was thy life —a poet’s life, I ween ; 

W orshipper thou of Nature ! every scene 

Of beauty stirr’d thy fancy’s deeper mood, 
Reflection calmed the current of thy blood : 

T hus in the wide ‘ Excursion’ of thy mind 

High thoughts in words of worth we still may find. 


“ WILSON. 
“When shall we look upon thy like again ? 
Ina fine frenzy dashing, thy bright pen, 
L ively with wit, full of a poet’s fire, 
8 mit with the love of Nature’s wild attire, 
O’er mountain, moor, and loch now loves to rove, 
N ovg io day-dreams, which ‘ nights ambrosial’ prove. 


“ ROGERS. 
“R ivalling the Bard of Hope, 
O r e’en in smoothness polish’d Pope 3 
Graceful is thy ‘ Memory,’ 
E nchanting thy fair ‘ Italy,’ 
Rare thy skill in fancy’s strifé, 
Sweet thy pictur’d ‘ Human Life.’ 


“IRVING. 
“Tn easy, natural, graceful charm of style, 
Resembling Goldy’s ‘ Vicar,’ — free from guile : 


V ein of rich humor through thy ‘ Sketch-book ’ flows, 
I magination her bright colors shows. 

N o equal hast thou ’mongst thy brother band, 
Genial thy soul, worthy our own lov’d land. 


“ MACREADY. 


“ M aster Tragedian ! worthy all our praise. 
Action and utterance such as bygone days 
C ould oftener boast, were thine. Need we but name 
Roman ‘Virginius?’ while our Shakspeare’s fame 
E ver ’twas thy chief joy and pride to uprear, 
And give us back ‘ Macbeth, Othello, Lear.’ 
Delight to thousands oft thou gav’st, and no 
¥ ears of calm letter’d ease ’tis thine to know. 
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“ KNIGHT. 
* K nowledge penny bay coy useful kind, 
N ot for the favor’d few, but striving many, 
In philanthropic energy of mind, 
G ives thee a place scarcely surpass’d by any ; 
Handing thee down ’mongst knights of prouder name. 
T hine, too, the praise of spreading Shakspeare’ 
y “ MACAULAY. 
‘* M asterly critic ! in whose brilliant style 
A nd rich historic coloring —- breathes again 
C loth’d in most picturesque costume the while— 
All the dim past, with all its bustling train. 
U nder this vivid, eloquent painting, see, 
Life given anew to our old history’s page ; 
A nd in thy stirring ballad poetry, 
Y outh’s dreams of ancient Rome once more our minds 
engage. 


“ LONGFELLOW. 


“Lays like thine have many a charm ; 
O ft thy themes the heart must warm. 
N ow o’er Slavery’s guilt and woes, 
G rief and shame’s deep hues it throws 5 
F ar up Alpine heights is heard 
* Excelsior,’ now the stirring word ; 
* Life’s Psalm’ now, onward is inviting, 
Longings for nobler deeds exciting ; 
O’er Britain now resounds thy name, 
W hile ‘ States unborn’ rhall swell thy fame. 
“ TENNYSON. 
“T hy verse is like rich music to the ear ; 
Elegant, tender, sweet, thy varied lays : 
N ow, soft as lute, or as the clarion clear, 
N ow, pensive as some song of olden days. 
Y oung fancy revels in thy poet dreams, 
8 teep’d in such melody of words as none 
O f elder laureate bards have pour’d — it seems 
N ow, like olian strains from breezy zephyrs won. 
“ DICKENS. 
“Delightful Novelist ! Jov’d by youth and age, 
In ‘ many-color’d life’ how rich thy page ! 
C omic, pathetic scenes alike to thee ; 
K indliest benevolence in all we see, 
E nnobling humble worth, and strugg 
N o sickly sentimental trash we find ; 
8 weet sympathy pervades thy bright, thy glowing 


The series of acrosties commences with 
Homer, Cicero, and Virgil, and is followed in 
chronological order down to our own times. 
The dates, — mottoes and occasional 
short notes being given, render the book more 
useful as an agreeable miscellany of bib- 
gre hical and historical sketches. It may 

rther gain the interest of our readers for 
the work when we add, that it was composed 
‘* to,relieve some of the many unoccupied 
hours that belong to that greatest of afflic- 
tions, the deprivation of sight.” 





‘In these modern days of ours, printing has 
become a sort of *‘ culte,’’ and the humble pro- 
fession of literature is transformed, to use the 
cant transcendental phrase, into the ‘ priesthood 
of letters.’’ Four years ago, Captain Pen went 
bragging about that he had done for his sturd, 
rival —— Sword ; but the Exhibition of All 
Nations had not closed four months before Cap- 


tain Sword was the principal figure in a certain 
coup d’état ; and three years had not gone by, 
before, the pen failing in a rather lamentable fash- 
ion, the sword went forth to cut that famous 





knot the ‘* Question d’Orient.’’ Yet we still go 
on believing in Captain Pen ; there are still those 
among us who believe in Cheap Literature, “‘ not 
wisely, but too well.’’ We still believe that 
masses of print will do our apo tee No light 


'y | far and wide over the earth, and conduce to that 


** progress of the species ’” of which so much is 
said and sung. The whole nation suffers from 
a plethora of print, and seems likely to suffer, 
at least during our day and generation. — Spec- 
tator. 

















SCENE IN THE HISTORY OF PIEDMONT. 


, From Gallenga’s “ Piedmont.” 
SCENE IN THE HISTORY OF PIEDMONT. 


‘Iw life’s last scene what prodigies sur- 
. = !” After steering through all the 
epths and shoals of the wars of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and facing in the field the ablest 
of his Marshals, Victor the Second was 
wrecked by doting. At sixty-four he married 
the widow of Count St. Sebastiano — an old 
flame of his youth, whom he created Mar- 
chioness of Spigno. Tired of business, and 
devoting himself to this new bride, he re- 
signed the throne to his son, Charles Eman- 
uel, after tlie manner of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, in spite of the entreaties of that 
son and the remonstrances of his subjects. 
But in a few months, weary of inaction, or 
stirred up by the ambition of the Marchion- 
ess, who wished to be a real Queen, Victor 
announced his intention to resume the sceptre. 
Charles, a submissive son, called his Coun- 
cil together, and intimated his willingness to 
resign, but that he did not deem himself au- 
thorized to do so without their assent. The 
laymen were apprehensive, but silent. The 
Archbishop Gattinara spoke out. 


‘* Gattinara strongly and at full length demon- 
strated the unreasonableness of Victor’s preten- 
sions ; when, at his persuasion, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the tranquillity of the 
country did not admit of a repeal of that King’s 
act of abdication. The apprehension of Victor 
Amadeus was next moved. 

‘* Whilst they were yet deliberating, a note 
was handed to the King, by which the Baron of 
St. Remy, commander of the citadel of Turin, 
announced that at midnight Victor had come 
from Moncalieri, on horseback, followed by a 
single aid-de-camp, and asked for admittance 
into the fortress. The commander had firmly 
but respectfully answered that the gates of the 
citadel could not be opened without an order 
from the King ; whereupon the old King, ina 
towering passion, had turned his horse’s head 
back to Moncalieri. 

‘* This last proof of Victor’s readiness to regort 
to extreme measures determined the still waver- 
ing minds in the King’s Council.. An order of 
arrest against Victor was drawn up, which 
Charles Emanuel signed with trembling hand, 
with ears in his eyes. 

‘The Marquis of Ormea, who had been raised 
to power by, the father, who now conducted the 
affairs of the son, and was more than any man 
implicated in these fatal differences between them, 
took the warrant from Charles’ reluctant hands, 
and, on the night of the 27th to the 28th of Sep- 
tember [1731], repaired to Moncalieri. 

‘* He had encompassed the castle with troops, 
summoned from the neighborhood of the capital, 
and charged four colonels with the conduct of 
the dangerous expedition. 

‘* These walked without resistance into the old 
King’s apartments ; where he was found plunged 
in one of his fits of sound, lethargic sleep, by the 
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side of the woman who had wrought all the mis- 
ery that awaited him. The Marchioness awoke 
and bounded up with a scream ; but she was 
hurried away in her scanty night attire, and con- 
veyed first to a nunnery at Carignano, then to a 
state prison at the Castle of Ceva. Not a few o 
her ‘relatives and partisans were arrested in 
the course of the same night. 

** The Chevalier Solaro, one of the colonels, 
next proceeded to himself of the King’s 
sword, which lay on the table by his bedside ; 
and at length succeeded, not without great diffi- 
culty, in breaking the King’s heavy slumbers. 

‘* Victor sat up in his bed ; he looked hard at 
the faces of his disturbers, and inquired on what 
errand they had come: on hearing it, he burst 
into a paroxysm of fury; he refused to accompany 
them, to dress, to rise from his bed. They had 
to wrap him in his bedclothes, and thus to force 
him from the chamber. 

**Tt was a painful and an anxious moment. 
The soldiers had been chosen for their character 
of reliable steadiness and discipline, but were 
not proof against the passionate appeals of the 
man who had so often led them to victory. Mur- 
murs were heard from the midst of them, and a 
regiment of dragoons, addressed by Victor in the 
courtyard, gave signs of open mutiny. The 
Colonel, Count of Perosa, however, with great 
presence of mind, ordered silence in the King’s 
name, and under penalty of death, and drowned 
the old King’s voice by a roll of the drums. 
They thus shut him up in one of the Court car- 
riages, into which he would admit no compan- 
ion, and followed him on horseback with a large 
escort to the Castle of Rivoli. 

‘* Rivoli was for some time a very hard prison 
to Victor Amadeus, with bars at the windows, a 
strong guard at the doors, and unbroken silence 
and solitude within. His frequent fits of ungov- 
ernable rage made his keepers apprehensive that 
reason had forsaken him ; and they treated him, 
though with marked respect, yet with untiring 
watchfulness, as a maniac. They show still — 
or at least they showed till lately—a marble 
table which the strong old man cracked with his 
doubled fist in one of his paroxysms of anguish 
and fury. By degrees, however, loneliness and 
confinement did their work, and the storm of 
angry passions subsided into the calmness of 
deep-set melancholy. The rigor of his cap- 
tivity slackened, though by no means the vigi- 
lance of his gaolers. He was allowed the use of 
books and papers, and intercourse with friends ; 
presently, also, the soothing company of the Mar- 
chioness, the fair tempter who had wrought him 
all this woe. At his own request he was removed 
to Moncalieri, as he complained of the keen air 
of Rivoli: but the infirmities from which he 
was suffering sprang from other sources than in- 
clemency of sky or climate. Hig mind and body 
were equally shattered under the consequences 
of the violent scenes he had through. He 
now turned his thoughts to Heaven, and prepared 
for coming death. He wished for a pre Sn 
with his son, and, through the confessor that 
this latter had sent him, sued for an interview. 
Charles Emanuel instantly ordered his carriage 
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to the .palace-door, and wished to hasten to his 
father’s summons. But his Ministers and the 
Queen had most probably a strong interest — and 
by their remonstrances they had the power — to 
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prevent an encounter which might lead to disa- 
greeable explanations. The iage was coun- 
termanded. The King shed tears, but fatherand 
son never met again in this world.’’ 





Cuance in A‘ Recruit, ano Way.—A year 
or two passes, and you meet the same lad again 
—if indeed he is the same. For a strange 
change has come over ltim: he walks erect, he 
speaks clearly, he looks you boldly in the face, 
with eyes full of intelligence and self-respect ; 
he is become civil and courteous now ; he touches 
his cap to you “‘ like a soldier ’’ ; he can afford 
now to be ful to others, because he re- 

himself, and expects you to respect him. 

ou talk to him, and find that the change is not 
merely outward, but inward ; not owing to mere 
mechanical drill, but to something which has 
been going on in his heart ; and, ten to one, the 
first thing that he begins to talk to you about, 
with honest pride, is his regiment. His regi- 
ment! Yes, there isthe secret which has worked 
these wonders ; there is the talisman which has 
humanized and civilized and raised from the mire 
the once savage boor. He belongs toa regiment ; 
in one word, he has become the member of a body. 
Themember ofa body, in which if one member suf- 
fers, all suffer with it ; if one member be honored, 
all rejoice with it. A body, which has a life of 
its own, ard a government of its own, a duty 
of its own, a history of its. own, an allegiance 
to a*sovereign, all which‘ are now his life, 
hjs duty, his history, his allegiance: he does 
not tiow merely serve himself and his own 
selfish lusts — he serves the Queen. His nature 
is not changed, but the thought that he is the 
member of an honorable body has raised him 
above his nature. If he forgets that, and thinks 
only of himself, he will become selfish, sluttish, 
drunken, cowardly, a bad soldier ; as long as he 
remembers it, he isa hero. He can face mobs 
ndéw, and worse than mobs: he cua face hunger 
and thirst, fatigue, danger, ‘death itself, because 
he is the member of a body. For those know 
little, little of human nature and its weakness, 
who fancy that mere brute courage, as of an 
angry lion, will ever avail, or availed a few short 
weeks ago, to spur our thousands up the steeps 
of Alma, or across the fatal plain of Balaklava, 
athwart the corpses of their comrades, upon the 
deadly throats of Russian guns. A nobler feel- 
ing, a more heavenly thought was needed (and 
when needed, thanks to God, it came), to keep 
each raw lad, nursed in the lap of peace, true to 
his country and his Queen through the valley 
of the shadow of death. Not mere animal 
fierceness ; but that tattered rag which floated 
above his head, inscribed with the glorious 
names of Egypt or Corunna, Toulouse or Water- 





conquered there were dead long since; but the reg- 
iment still lived, its history still lived, its honor 
lived; and that history, that honor, were his, as 
well as those old dead warriors’; he had fought 
side by side with them in spirit, though not in the 
flesh; and now his turn was come, and he must do 
as they did, and for their sakes, and count his 
own life a worthless thing for the sake of the body 
to which he belonged; he, but two years ago the 
idle, selfish country lad, now stumbling cheerful 
on in the teeth of the iron hail, across ground 
slippery with his comrades’ blood, not knowing 
whether the next moment his own blood might 
not swell the ghastly stream. What matter? 
They might kill him, but they could not kill the 
regiment ; it would live on and conquer ; ay, 
and should conquer, if his life could help vn its 
victory ; and then its honor would be his, its 
reward be his, even when his corpse lay pierced 
with wounds, stiffening beneath a foreign sky. 
— Kingsley’s Sermons for the Times. 





Ertrcts or STEAM ON SeamMAnsHip. — A steam 
voyages no school for seamanship. A young 
officer may cross the Atlantic half-a-dozen times, 
and never see a ‘manceuvre beyond the simplest 
routine. An enterprising youth, ambitious of 
distinction in his profession, might study sea- 
manship with more advantage on the pier at 
Hungerford. Through the charm of a few-mag- 
ical sentences—‘‘ease her,” ‘* back , her,’’ 
** stop her,”’ ‘* turn ahead,’? —a kind of marine 
abracadabra,—all the feats of nautical skill 
and science are now performed by any man who 
has the average ability ofacabman. As regards 
the seamanship of the service, the delight of the 
thing is gone ; the interest is quenched by the 
utter simplicity and facility of the task..... 
Formerly the conversation in the ward-room was 
of winds and currents, of the prospects of the 
voyage, the progress of the ship. Now all this is 
atanend. The huge steamer gets under way ; 
officers devoutly pray fora foul wind, to save 
bother with the sails; the course is given— 
**turn ahead ’’ ; the good ship proceeds on her 
steady, undeviating track, and the most enthu- 
siastic seaman is beat by the monotony of the 
thing. ‘‘Whatis she doing?’’ ‘Eight anda 
half, and I think it’s going to rain.’’ The nau- 
tical conversation can get no further, and is 
given up. The crew, to divert their minds from 
mischief, are kept laboring in vain to scrub the 
great blackamoor white ; and, as far as seaman- 


loo, that it was which raised him into a hero. | ship is concerned, the whole vehicle might just 
He had never seen those victories ; the men who | as well be an omnibus. — Cambridge Essays. 
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e “From The Economist, 3 Nov. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Ir cannot be denied, however much it is 

to be tted, that the state of feeling sub- 
isting ener the United States and this 

country is by no means as harmonious as it 
ought tobe. Our friendship is rarely cordial 
at the best of times, and at the present mo- 
ment it is even less so than usual. Yet there 
never were two nations whose amity, it should 
seem, ought to be closer or sincerer. The 
relationship of blood is near ; the similarity 
of institutions approaches almost to iden- 
tity ; the differences of national character 
are rather those belonging to youth and age 
than to any more innate discrepancy; both 
are free, both are progressive, both are pow- 
erful ; both stand in the van of civilization ; 
both are essentially naval and commercial ; 
the trade between us is enormous, because 
each produces what the other wants; and 
if we are rivals in industry and enterprise 
and compete in many markets of the world, 
we do so only as one Manchester manufac- 
turer or one New York merchant competes 
with another; and why, then, should we 
distrust or dislike each other more than rivals 
.. who live in the same town or have their ware- 
houses and counting-houses in the same 
street ? There is no real collision of interest 
between the two countries: any imagined or 
artificial ones must arise from the e88 
misconceptions of one nation or the unwar- 
rantable projects of the other. 

Now, it most especially concerns the wel- 
fare of the two peoples, as also the interests 
of humanity at large, that this ill-feeling 
should, if possible, be soothed away, and be 
replaced by a generous mutual appreciation 
and a hearty unity of action ; that where it 
arises from misunderstandings, those mis- 
anderstandings should be cleared up; that 
where it results from inadmissible pretensions 
on either side, those pretensions should be 
frankly surrendered or withdrawn ; that 
where it is due to defective institutions, those 
institutions should be carefully scrutinized, 
and their defects, as far as may be, amended ; 
and that where, as is too often the case, it is 
created and goaded by malignant and de- 
signing firebrands, those firebrands should be 

ilenced and discountenanced. 
A ont pet of this ill-feeling. arises, we 
are satisfied, from groundless jealousies and 
ure misconceptions of fact, which only 
er knowledge is needed to disperse ; — 
and this part we have great nes of being 
able gradually to clear away. Mu 
ing to the false representations and the furi- 
ous of men who are enemies to 
both countries alike: —this, too, may in 
time be unmasked and neutralized. More 


ch is ow- | So 
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is caused by the reckless conduct of poli- 
ticians, who have their own temporary ends 
to serve by Yaga smoke and fanning 
flame ;—and for the control and cessation 
of this, we can only look to the moral dis- 
gust and reprobation which such proceed- 
ings must excite in the better-minded citi- 


zens of both States. 

feeling we speak of is unreal, or at least 
aotiel :—that is, it does not exist between 
the two nations, but only in a section of one 
of them, and is repudiated and contradicted 
by the sound and respectable body of, the 
people. This, though very: regretable, is 
curable, and is not the dangerous portion. 
The residue, which we feel. least. sanguine 
of dispelling, springs from the unwarrant- 
able designs entertained and attempted by 
Americans, which we feel we must, and they 
know we shall, resist and condemn. But 
surely, in all these cases, plain and frank 
lan , uttered in a friendly and temperate 
spirit, may do much towards bringing about 
harmony between two peoples, whose rup- 
ture, or whose coolness even, would be about 
the saddest and widest calamity which could 
befal the world. 

And, first, we observe among our trans- 
atlantic brethren a touchiness as to thelr 
position and the estimation in which they 
are held, very natural in a young nation, 
but scarcely dignified in a great nation. 
They have something of the feeling of 
parvenus, who fancy that their —- place 
is not given them, that everybody is dis- 
posed to neglect or slight them, and that only 
constant sell ~assertion can secure them due 
deference and respect. They fancy especially 
that Englishmen look down upon them. 
Conscious of vast energy, proud of their 
wonderful progress, and sanguine as to @ 
far-reaching and lofty destiny, they yet per- 
petually torment themselves with the notion 
that we do not recognize all this, or that if 
we admit it, we do so in a grudging manner 
and with a reluctant spirit. They imagine 
contempt in our language and jealousy in 
our hearts. Let us assure them that, what- 
ever may be the tone occasionally assumed 
by some portion of the Press in this coun- 
try, such sentiments ate utterly foreign to 
the vast majority of Englishmen. They are 
suspicious of our supposed non-appreciation. 
Let them set their susceptible minds at rest 
on that score. Their greatness is too patent 
for any nation to ignore or eo it; and 
England is great enough to ke able to admit 
it without the slightest pang of jealousy. 
far from any feeling of this kind, we 
rejoice in their progress almost as if it were 
our own. We are proud of their youthful 
energy, of their indomitable vigor, of their 
native genius, of their splendid achievements : 


Much, too, of the bad 
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in all these things we recognize, with 

lowing hearts, qualities and capacities in- 

erited from us and kindred to our own. 
We adopt their inventions, we prize their 
discoveries, we copy their improvements ; we 
hail every fresh step they make in civiliza- 
tion as a gain anda glory to the world. And 
if we are not forward to proclaim our exult- 
ing admiration, and to clothe it in words that 
would gratify even their craving for applause, 
it is only because they are too prompt to 
forestall us in doing so, and that our language 
is, from taste and instinct, less grandiloquent 
than theirs. If they were more backward 
in publishing their own estimate of their 
own deserts, — if they were as modest as they 
are great, -- England would blow the trum- 
pet for them, and be only too ready to herald 
their praises to the world. And if we look back 
with pain to the war of independence, it is 
that we grieve over the folly which drove such 
a people from our side ; —if we regret their 
separation, it is only because the circum- 
stances of it embittered their feelings, and 
has made our friendship less affectionate and 
our intercourse less kindly than would have 
been the case had we remained one united 
nation. 

There is also on the part of the Americans, 
we are surprised to find, a very general im- 
pression that we are somewhat supercilious 
to their authors, and do not fully appreciate 
their literary achievements. Never was 
there a greater mistake. To say, indeed, 
that we deem their literature as rich or their 
writers as numerous and as eminent as our 
own, would be a mockery —and they would 
feel it and resent it as such. A young and 
busy nation can never be as fertile in literary 
productions as one of mature age and com- 
prising a large leisure and cultivated class: 
—such is the law of nature; and even 
American energies must succumb to natural 
laws. But every really great writer that 
America has produced is welcomed and ad- 
mired on this side of the water as promptly 
and as warmly as at home; his works are 
devoured as eagerly and his name is known 
as widely. ho is more esteemed than 
Washington Irving? What novelist more 

enerally read than Cooper? What historian 

an Prescott? What English divine is 
more valued than Channing? What English 
poet commands a wider circulation for his 
works than Longfellow? What lawyer en- 
joys a higher British reputation than Judge 

tory? In a word, can the Americans 
mention —_ native author who is not valued 
here as highly as he merits, and at least as 
highly as he would be were be a native 


i age No doubt, hundreds of writers 
in the United States are struggling to obtain 
uropean as well 


a hearing and a place, a 
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as an American audience, — and struggling 
in vain:—may not the same be said of 
hundreds or thousands of Britons? And can 
any sensible American believe in his heart 
that it makes one iota difference in our 
appreciation and reception of real genius or 
learning, whether it be born on this side of 
the Atlantic or on the other? 

Again. We find there prevails an almost 
universal notion across the water that we are 
politically dictatorial. ‘‘ England,’’ they say, 
‘is always wishing to dictate, and America 
will not be dictated to.’? We confess there 
is some justification — some color at least of 
excuse — for this charge. It is very difficult 
to get rid of a bad character. It sticks by 
a man long after he has ceased to deserve it ; 
and few will believe in the depth or sincerity 
of the reformation of one who has once been 
asinner. We confess that England used to 
be given to interference and dictation. She 
often meddled where she had no business, 
and spoke in a tone she had no right to 
assume. Unfortunately, too, the great mass 
of Americans—and we must ever bear in 
mind that with them it is the great mass 
(and not the more highly educated few as 
with us) who decide the national feeling and 
influence the Government action — are only 
slightly acquainted with any history but 
their own, and with English history so far 
as it is interwoven with their own. Now, it 
cannot be denied that on the two prineipal 
occasions when this interweaving took place, 
Eagland did appear in the character of an 
overbearing oak peremptory State. And 
though we are not prepared to admit either 
in 1776 or in 1812, we were altogether in the 
wrong and our adversaries altogether in the 
right; yet we quite understand how they 
should think so, and we cannot pretend to 
wonder at the impression that our conduct 
on those two occasions has left on the 
American mind. We can only assure them 
that we are altogether changed since those 
days. We arc no longer either an aggressive, 
an ambitious, an intermeddling, or a dicta- 
torial nation. We can safely appeal in proof 
of our reformation to our whole history since 
1815. Our sin and our danger now lie ina 
precisely opposite direction. Not only have 
we become indolent, forbearing, and endur- 
ing; willing to compromise and anxious to 
accommodate ; hating the trouble of dispute, 
and dreading both the cost, the folly, and the 
sin of war;—but our national policy has 
been of late and is still too largely influenced 
by a school or party which holds that isola- 
tion is our true wisdom, that a nation has 
no duties towards other nations, and that 
we ought to stand by in selfish or sublime 
indifference, whatever tricks are ae ag or 
whatever atrocities are commi on the 
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earth. If we err in future, it will not be by 
meddling too much, but by abstinence from 
meddling even when abstinence becomes a 
crime. If we get involved in a quarrel now, 
the world may be certain that it is forced 
upon us. If we come into collision with 
our neighbors, it will not be from a wish to 
dictate, but from the inevitable necessity of 
at last resisting dictation. The temper of 
the -nation is greatly altered: it is in some 
respects wiser, in some respects weaker. We 
now only long for peace— to lead a quiet 
life—to keep out of hot water. We ask 
only of our neighbors — and of our American 
neighbors most oe they will 
not, by unendurable encroachments, bully 
us out of our indolent repose. We are not 
growing either weak or veo hy but we 
are, we fear, growing alarmingly languid, 
philosophic, and apathetically indifferent to 
what goes on around us. 





From The Spectator, 3 Nov. 
THE DIFFERENCE WITH AMERICA. 


Aurnoucn there is no general desire that 
Parliament should meet before Christmas, 
there would be some convenience in the sit- 
ting of the two Houses at the present time, 
inasmuch as they might obtain for the coun- 
try an explanation from Ministers touchin 
the aspect of our relations with the Uni 
States. Language has been publicly uttered 
which implies that the considerable naval 
force ordered to the West Indian and North 
American station may be employed to use 
coercion against citizens of the great Feder- 
al Republic; and it would at least allay 
anxiety, and possibly prevent complications, 
if we now with certainty what is intended, 
and the grounds on which any such course is 
thought necessary. At present we have 
nothing save darkly-hinted insinuations in 

blic journals, that some kind of privateer- 
ing enterprise is on foot in America for the 
‘purpose of aiding Russia against this coun- 
try; or that some kind of buccaneering ex- 
pedition is contemplated in the direction of 
the West Indies, which it may be necessa 
to put down by force. We look in vain, 
however, to discover any tangible evidence: 
on which these suggestions are based. Not- 
withstanding the impossibility of controlling 
the press of the United States or keeping 
@ny considerable enterprise secret, we see no 
trace of the alleged privateering. The latest 
intelligence respecting buccaneering expedi- 
tions related to that which Colonel Kinney 
was understood to have mustered in the 
Southern States for an attack upon Nicara- 
oe or Cuba, or some destination not very 

ite, but which drew the attention of the 
Federal Government, and was effectually pre- 
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vented and dispersed. We continue our, 
search, therefore, in order to discover if pos- 
sible any apparent cause of quarrel. 
Unfortunately, we have not far to seek. 
The most obvious subject of difference is the 
late attempt of certain agents under the 
British Government to levy recruits for the 
British North American Legion, by means of 
an agency for collecting men within the ter- 
ritories of the United States, and the subse- 
quent prosecution of those opats by the 
public officers of the Union. This difference 
was too flagrant to be overlooked; and the 
case is sufficiently simple to be easily under- 
stood by the British public, although a sat- , 
isfactory adjustment of the affair may not 


be so easy. It was —— that there were 
many persons in the United States — disap- 
pointed immigrants, foreigners, laborers out 


of work, and adventurous people of all 
kinds— who might be willing to take ser- 
vice under the British flag in the Eust, if 
only there were agents ready to receive them. 
Agents accordingly were appointed; and 
they commenced A at New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and other places. Instructions 
were issued by Mr. Crampton, the British 
Minister at Washington, pointing out the 
law of the Federal Republic against enlist- 
ment in the service of a foreign prince, and 
laying down rules by which the breach of 
that law might be avoided. From the pub- 
licity with which the agents acted, from their 
eagerness io obtain recruits, from their dis- 
appointment at not being paid with sufficient 
romptitude or liberality, and from their 
requent references to their superiors and 
employers, we are driven irresistibly to the 
double inference — first, that they attracted 
attention to their proceedings, as in fact the 
newspaper reports tell us that they did; and 
secondly, that their superiors, Mr. Crampton 
included, were more or less connected with 
the proceedings of the inferior agents. The 
United States law upon the subject is per- 
fectly explicit ; and we have the less right to 
complain of its enactments since our own, 
Foreign Enlistment Act is, we believe, copied 


ry |from the Neutrality Act of the Congress. 


That act contains the following clause : 


*sIf any person within the territory of the 
United States, hire or retain any person to go 
beyond the limit of the United States, with the 
intent to be enlisted in the service of a foreign 
prince, he shall be deemed guilty of a high mis- 
demeanor.”’ 


The American side, however, is not with- 
out its wanton provocatives. It was neces- 
sary to invoke the authority of the Attorney- 
General for the United States, and in giving 
his instructions to the District Attorney, 
Mr. Attorney-General Cushing goes out of 
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_ his way into political discussion and even 
tion. The Government of Great 
itain, he says, ‘‘ with extrao: inat- 
tention to the grave t of its acts,’’ has 
‘* flagrantly ”’ ‘* violated our sovereign rights 
as a nation,’’ and has ‘‘ evaded our munici- 
- laws.’’ In another letter he makes ‘a 
urther suggestion,’’ offensively excluding 
Consuls from ‘ interference,”’? on premises 
thus stated : 


**Tt is known that instructions on this sub- 
ject were given by that Governnient to its officers 
in the United States. We are told by Lord 
Clarendon that those officers had ‘ stringent in- 
structions’ sc to proceed as not to violate the 
municipal law —that is, to violate iis spirit, 
but not its letter. If so, the instructions them- 
re violate the sovereign rights of the United 

states.’ 

This language, with the imputation it 
conveys, looks as if Mr. Attorney-General 
Cushing intended to pick a quarrel; and it 
inevitably draws upon his Government a 
suspicion of mala fides. 

or s this the worst: Mr. Cushing states 
that his Government has demanded satisfac- 
tion ; but he does not state, asa New York 
r remarks, ‘‘ that at the same time the 
ritish Gov ament made this explanation 
and expressei its regret at the occurrences 
complainex of, it also peremptorily rescinded 
every order in existence permitting the en- 
listment of soldiers for the Crimea in any of 
the North American provinces.” 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny that 
our own officials are implicated in an open 
breach of law, subjecting them, by their 
agents, to a charge of misdemeanor. We 
might have expected some such disgraceful 
result, when we employed crimps to pick up 
in foreign countries recruits for our army, 
instead of looking at home to the manhood 
of England, and rewarding her national sol- 
diers by sufficient inducements to bring them 
into the service. If we have been affronted, 
we have laid ourselves open to the affront ; 
and certainly there is nothing in this quarrel 
which justifies any proud or peremptory 
bearing on our part. 

Although at present the most flagrant, it 
is not the gravest disagreement. There is 
also the standing dispute about Central 
America, where the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, 
intended to settle previous disputes, has only 

roved a new point of departure. The ob- 
ject of the treaty was to secure the absolute 
neutrality of the lands through which any 
canal or railway might run from ocean to 
ocean ; and it stipulated that neither party 
should exercise rights of sovereignty within 
that strip of territory comprising the lands 
of Nicaragua. The Americans construe 
this to mean that the English were bound 
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to give up the ‘protectorate’? over the 
« kingdom ”? of Moxquitia, and to abandon 
our extensions of the log-cutting settlement 
of Honduras beyond the bounds defined by 
treaty last century. The kingdom of Mos- 
— is a wretched puppet state ; it was 
ormed for a young half-Negro half-Indiin 
chief, by Mr. Patrick, whom some of our 
readers will probably recollect as the right- 
hand man of Colonel Macdonald, the arbi- 
trary and vexatious Superintendent of Hon- 
duras : the kingdom was ‘‘ Walker’s folly,” 
established in a swamp, with a degenerate 
tribe of Indians for his Majesty’s subjects, 
on lands formerly claimed by Spain, and 
now claimed in Spanish right by the state 
of Nicaragua. It rivals the kingdoms of 
; Tommy-tommy and other potentates on the ~ 
| coast of Africa, with the peculiarity of being 
nearer to civilized states, and more easily be- 
coming, therefore, the scene of intrigues by 
rough and ready adventurers — English port- 
masters or Yankee privy councillors to his 
Majesty. But the United States complain, 
that in lieu of giving up, we have encroached 
— that we have completed and established 
the new and now separate settlement of 
Navy Bay, under the Colonial Office. Only, 
reply the English, in virtual fulfilment of 
the preéxisting occupations and arrange- 
ments. The case on either side depends upon 
the nice construction of treaties, their letter 
as well as their spirit : those who have been 
engaged in the negotiation for years have 
not yet approached a settlement. It seems 
rather to lie in that impracticable and en- 
tangled state which invites the modern de- 
vice of arbitration. At all events, it has 
not come to that clear and unmistakable 
certainty of right on one side and wrong on 
the other which would justify either side in 
declaring that the time for negotiation is 
past, om 

own part, looking to the value of the occu- 
pations or rights at issue — the usufructuary 
occupation at Belize not being contested — 
we have no hesitation in saying, that we 
should have preferred to any new diplomatic 
complications, any new Bulwer-Clayton 
treaties, a complete abandonment of all our 
political predecupations and Mosquito alli- 
ances, legacies of a Grey régime, as relief 
from dependencies which are a stigma and 
an encumbrance rather than an honor and & 
sae And we believe that the country 
will agree with us. 


force is the only appeal. For our 


As for a war with America arising ut of 
questions like these, we need not for a mo- 
ment dwell on the absurdity of such su 
position. But if hostilities are not intended, 
what is the meaning of language which 
holds out the threat, or of the powerful eet 
ordered to assemble on the coasts of Amet 
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which gives force to that lan 
there anything else to explain 


marches 
From The Examiner, 3 Nov. 


One of the objections we entertained to 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill was the danger 
of its embroiling us with other nations, 
either really averse to the enlistment of 
their people under our flag, or dis to 
seize a plausible pretext for quarrel. This 
apprehension has been unhappily realized 
both in the United States and Prussia. 
Doubtless all care has been taken to avoid 
just ground of offence, but a state in need, like 
@ man in need, finds no friends when going 
begging or borrowing, and is extremely apt 
’ to fall under the suspicion of going stealing. 
So her Majesty’s representative at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Crampton, is denounced as a crimp, 
and an attempt is made to fasten the same 
respectable character on the British Consul 
at Cologne. All this may be very unfair 
and malicious, but it was to be looked for as 
a probable consequence of the Foreign En- 
listment, and the question might have been 
considered whether we were not likely to 
make more enemies than recruits by that ex- 

ient. A rupture with any one nation 
would be a heavy: price to pay for a contin- 
mt of 5,000 men. It could not be helped, 


? Is 
ese dé- 


is the answer ; it was a case of necessity, as 
we want men, and cannot get them in suffi- 


cient numbers at home. ell, but most 
cases of necessity are accompanied with 
troubles like those which now thicken about 
us, for it is the way of the world to become 
unfriendly in proportion to the want of 
help. We have betrayed an ae in an 
essential of strength. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, we are so rich that we want men. 

In the attempt to supply this want, Gov- 
ernment has questionless taken every, pre- 
caution to keep within the bounds of inter- 
national law; but from the very nature of 
the business it was too apt to wear some ap- 
pearance, unreal it may be, of poaching on 
a friend’s manor. If we commission Black 
George to go upon a certain estate, and see 
whether he cannot provide us with par- 
tridges and pheasants, observing most punc- 
tiliously the laws relating to the same, we 
must not be surprised to find our intentions 
construed by the general tendency of Black 
George’s errand, and not by its disqualifying 
limitations. It is nothing to the purpose to 
say that Brother Jonathan is the last man 
who ought to be so particular, that he should 
look at home, and remember his neighborly 
acts of commission or omission when 
was troubled (not to mention certain annex- 
ations which are wholesale foreign territorial 
enlistments), he is particular because oppor- 
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tunity serves, the same cause that has 
made us a little relax making him screw up 
his international a above concert 
pitch. But we wrong the United States hy 
ascribing to them, in the — imperson- 
ation, feelings and motives which belong only 
to a party which has a game to play at this 
juncture. An excitement is wanted for the 
end of the President’s career, and, as Bacon 
says, there are — whose self-love is such 
that ‘‘ they will set their neighbor’s house 
on fire to roast: their own eggs in the em- 
bers.’’ 

To suppose that two nations, having the 
mutual dependencies and conaccted interests 
of the Upited States and England, could go 
to war about so pitiful a cause as we have 
alluded to, would be to imagine an insanity 
such as has never yet afflicted mankind. A 
war with America would be a war of devas- 
tation with ourselves, and America’s war 
with England would be the same to her. 
We live and thrive by each other. Millions 
on each side of the Atlantic are dependent 
for existence, and all that sweetens existence, 
on supplies or demands from the other. A 
war with the United States would combine 
the horrors and miseries both of foreign and 
civil war, of name accursed. It would be the 
most gigantic crime the world has ever seen, 
and fraught with proportionate retribution 
to both the criminals. Both, we say, for we 
cannot believe that either could be alone an- 
swerable for such a wickedness; for with 
such immense common interests in peace and 
amity, the counsels of sense, moderation, 
forbearance, in one should sway the other, 
and turn it from the impulses of distempered 
pride and passion. Each has a mighty hold 
of the other for good, which must be crimi- 
nally let go before they can be loose for strife. 

0 petty point of honor should be permit- 
ted to stand in the way of an adjustment of 
differences. The tness of each nation is 
above small tenacities, or paltry punctilio. 
But above all things is to be deprecated any 
| emg g that may bear the appearance of 

efiance ; and much better would it have 
been to have burnt four line-of-battle ships, 
than to have sent them at this moment to the 
American station. Sagely the ancient type 
of wisdom, Ulysses, counselled putting arms 
out of view, saying the sight of the iron 
tempts the use. To remain at peace with 
America we should act as if war with her 
was a thing not to be contemplated, not to 
be imagined. If we proceed on the hack- 
nied maxim, we shall infallibly make a war 
by our preparations for it. 

The bulk of the people of the Union must 
be for peace, the cool and long-headed north ; 
and in England who north or south is not for 
| peace iendship? Yet we have our 
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laches too. Has each and every of us done 
his best, according to his opportunities, to 
cultivate the good will of Americans? Have 
we made little of their peculiarities which 
do not happen to be our peculiarities, and 
have we made much of their sterling quali- 
ties, their kind, affectionate natures, their 
readiness, their eagerness to be pleased and 
to please, to join in the give and take of re- 
spect and esteem? ‘The amity of nations _is 
not made by their governments, but by their 


But something governments can do | 


le. 
Por the same end, and has ours done it? We 
do not raise the question to imply that it has 
not, but simply as a question. e knownot, 
for our own parts, whether it should be an- 
swered in the negative or affirmative ; but this 
we do know, that American diplomatists and 
visitors very generally complain of their re- 
ception and treatment in this country, and 
some of the former have returned home with 
feelings of resentment amounting to rancor. 
They say that they have not had their share 
of the notice and attentions of the Court, 
that they are slighted in comparison with 
other foreigners of the same diplomatic 
rank, that they are neglected by the aristo- 
cracy, few of whom open their doors to 
them ; and in a word, that their position in 
London is the worst in the world, as in St. 
Petersburg it is the best, for the wily Rus- 
sians know whom it is worth while to con- 
ciliate’and to win. Further, they complain 
that their distinguished countrymen visiting 
this country are enneenpieed and unhon- 
ored, and it is vain to assure them that Eng- 
lishmen not less distinguished prophets in 
their own land are equally unrecognized and 
unhonored. A foreign potentate some time 

asked one of our ministers about Mr. B., 
whose name happened to be most plebeian, 
but renowned in a science to all Aw knew 
aught of the science. The answer, to the 
astonishment of the Royal inquirer, was, 
that the minister had never heard of Mr. B., 
and could not imagine who B. could be, to 
be worth asking about. The American 
Messrs B. only share the same fate. All the 
great and the petty nobility of Europe are, 
on the other hand, perfectly well known, 
our Court living in a wood of the genealogi- 
cal trees. 

We have quoted the American complaints 
as we have heard them, and know them to 
be spread abroad, because, if there be any 
grounds for them, it is a duty to remove so 


unworthy a cause of umbrage. Between 
nations there is always a sowi 

of either or ill will, and does the 
man acquit himself, according to his oppor- 


tunities, who omits the one, and faulty al- 
most to crime is he who commits the other. 
We may be told, that the Americans are un- 
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‘duly susceptible and exacting ; be it so, and 
‘it is simply a reason for always bearing in 
‘mind that they are so, and sparing their ten- 
‘der places, and rendering their dues to the 

full. There are no people in the world more 
| sensible of kindness and courtesy. They are 
| fond, over-fond it may be, of the admiration 
of their country; but how much admiration 
it deserves, oan how much imay be rendered 
‘without trenching on truth, and to the de- 
| light of the national pride. 

But it is our pestilent trick to fasten on 
peculiarities of diction and manner, and the 
great offence given on these small scores is 
not to be calculated. A kind or sensible or 
wise thing, couched in a diction provincial 
or uncouth to us, is ridiculed, as if there 
were no intrinsic value in a feeling ora 
thought, and all depended on the dress. 
These are little things taken separately, but 
they are telling in a long international ac- 
count, and if we would live in amity with 
our neighbor, we must have regard and re- 
spect for his self-love. 

There is what Bacon calls some aspersion 
of philosophy in that story in the Arabian 
Nights of the merchant who was eating nuts 
aad carelessly throwing away the shells, when 
a giant appeared before him in + wrath, 
commanding him to prepare to die, for havy- 
ing knocked out his son’s brains with one of 
his accursed nut-shells. The man-was at a 
loss to conceive how he could have slain a 
giant’s son with the husk of a filbert, but 
the giant was doubtless Self-love, which runs 
to an immense size, and all the family are of 
a delicacy in direct proportion to their mag- 
nitude. Hence, when we may have in our 
vicinity any of that progeny, it behooves us 
to be cautious how we cast husks about, for 
serious wrath may come of light offence. 





THE PREMIER’S PLAN FOR KEEPING THE 
PEACE! 
Make choice of a Neutral, if fiercest the best, 
Inveigle its subjects to follow your drums, 
Be sure your Ambassador ’s strictly impressed 
To treat with contempt each remonstance that 
comes. 


And if ’t is your ill-fated chance to be caught, 
lare you ’ve commanded the outrage to 


cease ; 

But stoutly refuse all apologies sought, 
For that’s my receipt 

peace ! 

To show that your late countermand is sincere, 
pee ny really feel your Ambassador ’s wrong, 

Let @ fleet in the seas of the Neutral appear, 
For War much too weak and for Peace far too 


for preserving the 


strong. 

And if he should wince at such neighborly acts, 

Instruct all your hacks his bad blood to in- 
crease, a" 














CUBA. 


Declare his forced silence Great Britain exacts, 
- As the only true mode of preserving the 
peace ! 
Though his provocation no man dare deny, 
Nor the right to redress that his statesmen 
demand, ; 
Be sure that the Billingsgate well you apply, 
And = mean motives with bountiful 


The ‘‘coming elections’’—‘‘of conquest the 
lust,’’ 
All cries will raise cackle from war-seeking 


geese 5 
And—haud inexpertus —my word you may 
trust, : 
You may keep a snug place, though you don’t 
keep the peace ! 
j —The Press. 





From the Examiner, 3 Nov. 


CUBA. 


Tue leading hei ty a of New York 
characterizes the official papers on the for- 
eign enlistment dispute, brought over by the 
last American mail, as an attempt to get up 
‘‘a difficulty with Great Britain, to influ- 
ence the approaching elections and the Pres- 
idential contest of 1856.’’ If this be so, we 

- appear ourselves to have followed the bad 
‘example, in a readiness to believe certain 
alleged designs against Ireland, as a ground 
on which to build * a difficulty ’’ with Amer- 
ica. The most extravagant credulity might 
well refuse to give credit to such insanity as 
a piratical descent upon Ireland. Former 
examples exist to show what chances there 
were for filibustering in such a direction, 
even when a rebellious spirit was alive and 
hopeful; and to try to accomplish, with 
the embers of dead parties, a conflagration 
which could not be lighted out of their 
utmost life and heat, were to indulge a 
dream more silly than presented itself to 
even the diseased imagination of poor Smith 
O’Brien. 

The difficulty which really exists is one 
that we should. ourselves, by all practicable 
means, avoid meddling with, if it be possi- 
ble. Cuba isa difficult , in all senses of the 
word ; and the only men who can hope to 
get good out of the present excitement, be- 
ong to the class who originated the Lopez 
ition. 
ut this Cuban question we are not dis- 
posed to treat in any other sense than as an 
American question. What business have we 
with it indeed as anything else? What do 
we owe the Spanish government, that we 
should play the Quixote for them on behalf 
of their worst-governed possession? Con- 
fining ourselves strictly to that point of 
view, however, and having exclusive regard 
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to American interests, can we possibly arrive 
at any conclusion but that with the 3 
sion of Cuba would begin grave troubles for 
America ? 

One of the last acts of the last Whig 
President was to declare that its annexation 
would be a measure deeply fraught with 
danger, inasmuch as it would incorporate 
into the Union a State peopled by a foreign 
rule, and otherwise operate prejudicially in 
every way to the industrial interests of the 
South. And here Mr. Fillmore touched a 
point which cannot well be avoided in dis- 
cussion of the question. It is not size that 
constitutes the greatness of a country. The 
vast increase of people and of territory in 
the States may be fairly matter of just pride, 
but there must be some limit to that doctrine 
of expansion. Our friends have been adding 
to their stars and stripes as our enemy has 
been adding to his; and while Texas has 
been tacked on to one empire and Bessarabia 
to the other, the half of Mexico has been 
swallowed, to all appearance, as easily as the 
half of Poland. But it is the system of 
Russia to absorb what she conquers in a 
mode not practised by civilized States. An- 
nexation with her is but another word for 
extirpation — of all that constitutes a — 
The same dark despotism overwraps whatever 
race or religion becomes subject to her sway, 
Christian, Mahometan, Greek, Caucasian, or 
Persian. Is this a model for the Americans? 
And if not, what will they do with Cuba 
when they get it? If a foreign element be 
iaMasiionsll into the Union, and the right of 
citizenship = to slave-importing .Span- 
iards, are they to be guaranteed a perfect 
immunity, and liberty of extension, for all 
their national habits and peculiarities ? 

The question is more full of difficulties for 
the Union itself, than for any other country 
likely to be affected by it. Let us hear what 
a highly intelligent American, after a resi- 
dence for some time in Cuba, has to say. 
We find, in a clever series of sketches just 
published by an American lawyer (Pictures 
from Cuba), the result of his actual ob- 
servations in the island thus given : 


In spite of ‘* manifest destiny,’’ and the ‘‘ ora- 
tors of the human race,’’ I cannot r the 
annexation of Cuba to the existing American 
Union asa probableevent. Cui bono? to whose 
profit, indeed, would it turn? Take that word 
in its lowest sense. What have the population 
of Cuba to gain by such a change in their con- 
dition? If accomplished peacefully, the negroes 
of Cuba, who constitute the majority of its in- 
habitants, lose whatever privileges they may 

, and incur a sharper servitude. The 

reole whites liberate themselves from the op- 
pressive dominion of men of their own race, and 
tongue, and faith, to enter into an unequal alli- 
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ance with a people who are proclaiming their 
determination to retrench the political rights of 

“the Catholic and the foreigner — a people whose 
energetic competition and restless temper would 
soon thrust the islanders from their stools. 

If accomplished by violence (and in this way 
alone is annexation at all likely to be achieved), 
the Cuban people will find themselves plunged 
into the most frightful confusion. When a 
Spanish minister declared that Cuba must be 
‘*Spanish or African,’’ he did not utter a men- 
ace ; he merely stated a dilemma. The servile 
wars which broke out simultaneously with the 
triumphs of Hannibal, and the civil conflicts of 
the Syllan age ; the Jacqueries which followed 
the English victories in France, and the thunder 
of insurrection with which the Haytian slaves 
silenced the uproar of the revolutionary contest 

in °92—all teach us what we are to expect 
from the negroes of Cuba in the event of a great 
Cuban war. And the negroes of Cuba, be it 
remembered, are not merely formidable from 
their numbers, but from a nucleus of trained 
infelligence already existing among them. 

That any intelligent and thoughtful Cuban, 
reflecting upon the anomalous situation of his 
country— upon the elements of disorder which 
quiver in its heart — upon the vices of its finan- 
cial system, under which the capitalists and the 
land-owners of the island are enclosed in a fatal 
circle of claims that cannot be enforced, and of 
obligations that cannot be discharged — that any 
intelligent or thoughtful Cuban should anticipate 
other than ruinous consequences from a sudden 
and violent disruption of the bonds (hateful as 
they may be) which bind his country to Spain, 
seems to me utterly incomprehensible. 

And what is America to gain by the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba? Financially, nothing. The vio- 
lent transfer of Cuba to our hands, would en- 
tail ruin upon our now flourishing commerce 
with the island, by cutting down the island’s 

rity. 

The number of small tobacco farmers in Cuba, 
and consequently the tobacco crop, might for a 
time be inc: ; but the great interest of the 
island —the sugar interest — would be sadly 
shaken by the overthrow of public confidence ; 
for the general insecurity of property which 
must follow such a convulsion, would ee 
larly affect enterprises which call for such heavy 
investments of capital, and depend for their 
success upon so many contingencies as do the 
production and manufacture of sugars. Those 
canny economists even, who know no Sibylline 
leaves but those of the ledger, must admit that 
no financial advantage can be expectetl to flow, 
from the acquisition of Cuba to any States but 
Louisianaand Tezas. Theprostration of Cuba 


would give them a practical monopoly of the | disastro’ 


American sugar market. 

But this is not all. The acquisition of Cuba, 
charged with servile war, would be for America 
@ first step, and a serious one, in the direction 
of military extravagance. We could not pre- 
serve our dominion in the island without main- 
taining there an army at least twice as numerous 
as that which we now possess. The histories 
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of the Maroon war, bequeathed by the Span- 
iards to the English in Jamaica —of the suc- 
cessful fugitives who so long bade defiance to the 
power of Holland in Surinam —of the Indian 
revolts of Central America, all bear one moral ; 
nor should we imagine that our energy and our 
resources would enable us to win a speedy tri- 
umph over our savage foes. Let us not forget 
how long and how audaciously a handful of 
Seminoles held at bay the allied forces of the 
Republic, and of three southern States. The 
everglades of Florida are not more deadly to the 
white man than are the wildernesses of Cuba. 
All this we must expect if the organized hostility 
of the negroes should be confined to a small pro- 
portion only of their number. Should the flame 
of revolt spread far and wide, we might as well 
throw men and money into the burning crater 
of a volcano, as waste them upon the attempt to 
subjugate the island. 

But were the econdmical prospects of annex- 
ation as flattering as they are now frowning, 
there are other and higher considerations which 
should make every right-minded American res- 
olute to withstand the current which is drifting 
the popular will in that fatal direction. 

The greed of gold burns in our veins ; but I 
am sure that there is an echo still in the heart 
of republican America to the brave words of the 
Imperial Roman law, Weque humanum fuerit 
ob rei pecuniarie questionem libertati moram 
fieri—‘‘It would be unworthy of men that 
liberty should be delayed by pecuniary consid- 
erations.’’ 

It was in the interest of slavery that the 
project of Cuban annexation was conceived long 
years ago. It is in the interest of slavery that 
the project is now pursued. Here and there, 
indeed, southern men have been found far-sighted 
enough to perceive that, in expecting any real 
accession of power from the conquest of Cuba, 
the South sadly overrates her own force of re- 

ression, and as sadly underrates the explosive 
forces sleeping in the hosom of the island. But 
the body of southern politicians will not believe 
this. They laugh at general laws, and doubt 
the unseen powers. Despairing of their north- 
ern frontiers, they have long looked to Spanish 
and Portuguese America as ‘fresh fields and 
res new,’’ into which the power of the 
nion must force a way for slavery. The acci- 
dental defeat of their designs upon California 
has only stimulated their zeal in other direc- 
tions. Mexico, Central America, the Valley of 
the Amazon, lie along the horizon of their hopes. 
Cuba and Hayti are nearer at hand. 

To pursue the annexation of Cuba in the in- 
terests of slavery is to pursue the doom of the 
Republic. I say nothing of the possibilities of 

i us foreign war which lurk in that pur- 
suit, for I am sure that America éan take no 
serious detriment at any but American hands. 
We have nothing to fear from the world. But 
have we nothing to fear from ourselves? 

Slavery is an institution so essentially false 
and mean in principle, so ee ag | barbaric 
in spirit, that no man can labor in its service 


without barbarizing his temper and his intellect. 
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If it does not find men unscrupulous, it makes 
them 60. 

But an unscrupulous, Republic is a despotism 
in embryo. 

We have been taught to believe that our coun- 
try had another mission than to repeat the pira- 
cies of Rome, or to rival the chicanery of Russia. 
The pages of history are full enough of suc- 
cessful robbery and of lucky gambling. The 
world’s welcome to America was a tribute to the 
humane dignity of a Washington, and to the 
honest wisdom of a Franklin. When we forfeit 
our claim to be proud of that tribute, we fling 
away our best birthright — we come down from 
our high place — we take a vulgar station in the 
earth — we invite a vulgar fortune and a vulgar 
fate. 

It is not yet time thus to despair of the Re- 
public. 


Perhaps we should not ourselves go so far 
as this American writer, though all will be 
disposed to admire his manly and honorable 
spirit. We have less faith than he appears 
to have in the ibility of Cuba obtaining 
independence for itself, and yet we aro as 
much convinced as he is that it cannot go on 
much longer in its present state. All this is 
for the Spanish government to consider. If 
the island is to remain a Spanish possession, 
we are convinced that there must be a com- 
plete revision of the Spanish colonial system 
in it. At present it is governed ng ey 
by a Captain-General, and for the last half 
century has had almost as many Captains- 
General as there are years in that period of 
time. The despotism has, therefore, been a 
constantly — one, with neither system 
nor pee: aterial prosperity alone has 
earried Cuba through such a government ; 
but material prosperity brings with it also 
other consequences ; and we have but to read 
the experiences of this American, or any 
other duncan traveller, to see that a higher 
grade of general intelligence is now devel- 
oped in the place than has existed till very 
recently. No other West India island can 
at present compare with it in modes of culti- 
vation, in mechanical substitutes for labor, 
in improved manufactures, roads, railways, 
harbors, and ports, in amendments, luxuries, 
refinements, and enjoyments. We have also 
to remember, as we remarked some few 
months ago on the occasion of the disturb- 
ances at Madrid, that the greater part of the 
Cuban proprietary is resident; that the 
island is the home of the planters; that all 
their hopes, thoughts, interests, and fami- 
lies are bound up with it; that they are 
educated, wealthy, and really attached: to 
the transatlantic home. In short, they are 
better suited for constitutional government 
than Spain itself is, and if what is /— 
at Madrid be much longer withheld from 





Cuba, its inhabitants will be driven force 
to the trial of whether they cannot obtain it 
elsewhere. 
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Tae announcement of the conviction and 
sentence of the three bankers at the Central 
Criminal Court, on Saturday, startled the 
town. ‘ But will the sentence be carried 
out? will it not becommuted?’’ The ques- 
tion is suggested not only by the current 
idea that persons so well connected must find 
some favor, but still more perhaps from the 
difficulty which the mind naturally feels in 
associating the habitual condition of men, 
like baronets and bankers, with the costume, 
condition, and daily life of a convict. Not 
less also, perhaps, from the difficulty of com- 
pleting the idea that men in the position of 
a Sir John Dean Paul can enter into courses 
which involve conviction and consignment to 
a convict prison. In a simple view, the very 
turpitude of the.course adopted in the house 
‘‘near Temple Bar’’ is scarcely made ap- 
parent to the mind, until we substantiate 
the fact that it is of a kind which puts the 
offender in a prison-costume, and classes him 
with thieves and other malefactors. It is 
scarcely possible to suppose that a West-end 
dignitary and a m te of the trading world 
can go to lengths like that ; and we stop to 
see if there isenot some qualifying circum- 
stance, some peculiarity proper to titled per- 
sonages and monied nfen, calculated to draw 
distinction between them and ordinary crim- 
inals. If we look to the evidence, we see 
that there is no such distinction. The Jury 
found none, the Judge found none, and the 
Executive Ministers will find none. They 
could not at this stage introduce a distinc- 
tion, because it would blast the character of 
any Minister who should show favor on per- 
sonal grounds; and on public grounds, any 
kind of mitigation in favor of these men 
would be a proclamation that there is a con- 
ventional license for practices such as they 
have used. 

For there can be no idea here of revenge. 
Bitter as the feelings of individuals may be, 
sweet as the knowledge that the offenders 
will undergo some pain in return for that 
which they have inflicted, the Government 
and those who adjudged them to punish- 
ment did not act on principles of retribution, 
but for the sake of example, which, in a 
public sense, is the orly pur of punish- 
ment. That the sentence will be carried out 
we are convinced, although literally the law 

rmits almost any kind of mitigation. The 

wn claims, and has long exercised, an 
unbounded power of remitting or lessening 
punishments by pardon. But rtation 
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cannot be commuted into penal servitude by 
the Crown, though it could by sentence of 
the Court. The Crown, however, could let 
out the convict bankers upon a license or 
ticket-of-leave, and this could be done to- 
morrow, according to the letter of the law. 
That it will wy Ee no one expects; but 
the precise rule of practice is uncertain. 
The Home Office has established for its own 
guidance and that of the prison authorities 
the scale of periods at which tickets-of-leave 
are to be’ granted, supposing the conduct of 
. the prisoner not to stand in the way of the 
fetdligenes ; but it has not published the 
scale, and we only learn it bit by bit in the 
Prison Reports, in returns to Parliament, 
and in such communications as Colonel Jebb’s 
recent letter in the newspapers. Whatnum- 
ber of years will have to be passed by the 
bankers in imprisonment (supposing them 
not to be transported), before, under the 
regulations, they will be eligible for a ticket- 
sshore, we do not know. Spectator, 3 
November. 





From the Press, 3 Nov. 
*¢ 217 STRAND,”’? AND THE CONVICT BANK- 
ERS. 


Taxine up the Red Book the other day, 
we lighted accidentally on ‘‘ 217, Strand,”’ 
with the names of ‘Strahan, Paul, and 
Bates,’’ opposite to it. In the next edition 
of that more useful than enf€rtaining ‘ an- 
nual,’’ a different addyess, in a more whole- 
some, but less fashionable place, will be 
given. We happened to be more struck 
with the change in their situation, as we 
some months since strolled through the suite 
of reception-rooms in the private residence 
at ‘¢ 217, Strand.”” _ What @ respectable ap- 

nee of perfect ‘‘ respectability ’’ was 
over the whole arrangement of those gentle- 
manlike apartments! They were furnished, 
not flashy or gaudily, but in an elegantly 
quiet style of chaste decoration. You as- 
cended by a Portland-stone staircase to the 
lobby. To the right was a dining-room, in 
which one could have been comfortable even 
in a November fog. At each side of its fire- 
place were two carved pieces of curious wood- 
work, with scriptural subjects, and richly- 
framed oil-paintings hung upon the crimson 
walls. It was a capital snuggery for a cheer- 
ful company — not less than the Graces, or 
more than the Muses. 

Then who could have thought, on saunt- 
ering through the other rooms, that they who 
dwelt therein would be condemned before 
the year was over to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation as convicts, and that their names 
would be classified henceforward in the dis- 
mal catalogue of criminal gentlefolk which 
numbers in its items those of Dr: Dodd and 
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Henry Fauntleroy? The whole place looked 
so conventionally regular, and so comforta- 
bly arranged, that none could have imagined 
that the spectre of crime was haunting an 
abode apparently filled by the household vir- 
tues. There was the nice old fashioned lib: 
with its shelves loaded with classic tomes 0 
history, bending beneath British essayists, 
with printed reams of admonitions on Pru- 
dence, and the long efceteras in her train. 
A few new books were carelessly tossed in a 
corner, and ‘‘ Dissuasions against Popery,”’ 
and ‘* Melvill’s Sermons,’’ were to be seen 
amongst them. Lying on a work-table was 
a large album, filled with water-colored 
sketches from a female hand, of the various 
country seats where she had sojourned. 
That album, with its feminine autographs, 
and the dates of all the fair one’s drawings, 
was also ticketed for sale. If stands record- 
ed by the valet of Lady Blessington that at 
the auction of Gore-house, while all the 
bustling throng was chattering and staring, 
Mr. Thackeray had tears in his eyes. i 
‘217, Strand,”’ the author of ‘* Vanity Fair”’ 
would have found many a memorial of hu- 
man nature which would have given him 
subjects for his peculiar style. 

We could not help remembering our ob- 
servation of the fraudulent bankers’ former 
towh abode, as we read Baron Alderson’s 
sentence of their punishment. Their case 
was an extraordinary one in all its phases, 
from. first to last, and in no respect was it 
more singular than in the perfect confidence 
with which the convicts relied upon their 

lea under the ‘disclosure ”’ clause. The 

iscussion of that plea is too purely technical 
for comment here, though we may possibly 
have to examine it at a future time, for im- 
mense importance in ‘‘ City’ quarters at- 
taches to the strict interpretation of- the- 
Bankers’ Act. We prefer rather to examine 
the justice of the artful pleas so plausibly 
talked in certain commercial quarters. 
Strange sophistry, indeed, has been had re- 
course to for the purpose of palliating the 
enormous frauds rpetrat at ‘217, 
Strand.”” We shall expose the dangerous 
sophistry, which we are sorry to hear whis- 
pered, and muttered, though scarcely openly 
avowed. : 

For example, it is furtively asked :— 
‘* But were Paul and Strahan so very — so 
shockingly bad, after all? Of course,’’ cry 
Messrs. _beorde and Quirk, ‘‘ we do not 
defend their conduct; but we look at it 
calmly, and what they did was not much 
worse, if at all so, than what is done by the 
consignees, who undertake to pay ‘ at sight’ 


for cargoes, delude captains of ships, sell the 
of the foreign merchant, and fail be- 
ore the week is over, leaving a dividend of 
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five shillings in the pound. Or, look at the 
number of fraudulent bankrupts, who are let 
off with only a couple of years’ imprisonment 
— fellows who — have paid thirty shil- 
lings in the pound. Gr, look at the numer- 
ous cases of executors, who have used in their 
own business the capital of their wards, 
though specially left to their guardianship 
under the wills of deceased friends. Does 
the criminal law deal so severely with them?” 

This glib sophistry runs too fast. To prove 
that a man is not morally bad because his 
conduct may bear colorable precedent in the 
vitiated mercantile morality of the age is ut- 
terly beside the purpose. It is too true that 
the morality of the commercial world is be- 
coming very low, and that is a reason why 
the criminal law, for the sake of society, 
should be called into active operation. If 
men cannot be restrained from evil deeds by 
considerations of honor, then severe statutes 
must — a the Bankers’ Act was 
passed by the Legislature. 

But, Mons hao can the case of the bank- 
ers be morally discriminated from those of 
other bankrupts, or from the executors who 
ps the criminal law? It can, we answer, 
be plainly distinguished. Bankers advertise 
themselves to the whole world as men whose 
special business is to take care of the money 
of other a They are trustees, and are 
paid for being so. They can realize a lar 
income by their lucrative agency to their 
customers. They are admitted into the se- 
crets of important families. Rank from the 
West-end, Capital from the ‘‘ City,”’ throng 
their offices and solicit their intervention. 
They exist for the most confidential service ; 
their banking-houses are, as it were, the con- 
fessionals of commerce, and to violate the en- 

ements so secretly contracted is the worst 
ind of breach of trust. The Legislature 
has thought so advisedly. The Bankers’ Act 
was passed in 1828, when a galaxy of first- 
rate juridical talent was in Parliament. 
Lord Lyndhurst was then Chancellor, and 
Lords Eldon and Tenterden were in the Up- 
r House, while Brougham, Sugden, Scar- 
ett, and Wetherall were in the Commons. 
The Act taking statutory cognizance of such 
dark deeds as Strahan, Paul, and Bates com- 
mitted was passed after full consideration, 
and we trust that it will continue to be up- 
held by the Legislature of the country. 

The Old-Bailey logic which would try to 
exculpate the convicts by classifying their 
acts with those of consignees cheating their 
foreign correspondents, and knavish execu- 
tors, proves too much. If the criminal law 
could effectually be made to reach the dis- 
honest consignees and executors, it ought to 
do so ; but there are difficulties in the wa 
obvious to every jurist. But fortunately the 
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law can touch the acts of bankers; and it is 
lucky for the commercial credit of the coun- 
try that it can a a. 

A t of the indignation felt against 
Pn ae? pas te front the connection of 
the house with the religious world. ‘‘ Tar- 
tuffe’s bank has broke,”’ is a cry which stirs 
many feelings. As to what degree the ‘* Tar- 
tuffecsm ’’ was carried to, people must judge 
for themselves. We have all heard of “ 
John’s Private Chapel,’’ ‘‘ White Cravats,”’ 
‘s Exeter-hall,’’ &c. It is no wonder that 
such things should exceedingly stimulate the 
indignation, and people recollecting them 
are not in any mood to — any dex- 
terous fallacies used on behalf of a company 
which considered ‘‘ tuum ’’ to the extent of 
£130,000 as its “* meum.’’? These, and many 
other reasons, may be enough to teach the 
whispering tribe of Gammon and Quirk that 
acts of fraud are worse in proportion to their 
gigantic extent ; and we cannot help saying 
that the most dangerous of all mental habits 
is that which sporte with the casuistry of 
crime, after the fashion of some apologiste 
for things done at ‘‘ 217, Strand.” 





From The Economist, 10 Nov. 
MISCHIEF-MAKERS BETWEEN NATIONS. 


We do not believe that there is any class 
of men in England who entertain any hos- 
tile feeling towards the United States, or 
who have the least desire to create bad blood 
between the two peoples. Of course there 
are many who dislike what is peculiar in 
American characters and manners; many 
who are irritated by the language of the 
American Press; many who condemn the 
tope and proceedings of the American Goy- 
ernment ; many who feel just and becomin; 
indignation at the projects and behavior o 
a portion of the American democracy. But 
the all but universal sentiment in this coun- 
try is an earnest desire to remain on food 
terms with the Americans, to draw closer 
and closer the bonds of amity, to sympathize 
with what is estimable, to endure what is 
offensive or antipathic. Our merchants de- 
sire this cordial feeling as an affair of inter- - 
est ; our statesmen desire it from motives of 
political prudence and as conducive to the 
progress and well-being of the great com- 
monwealth of nations; and the British 
people as a whole desire it from simple, un- 
caleulating kindness of heart towards close 
relatives and worthy neighbors. 

But euhatenntely in the United States 
the case is different. There we believe that 
the sentiments of pathy and affection we 
are oe devoted as prevailing here are, 
indeed, reciprocated by the great body of 
native: Americans; that the enlightened, 
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the cultivated, and the respectable classes 
throughout that great cofmmunity are as 
friendly towards us as we are towards them ; 
and that just in proportion to the eminence 
of the respective States in the Union for 
knowledge, intelligence, political science, 
and general civilization, is the cordiality of 
the regard for the ‘ old country ”’ felt by their 
citizens. But America reckons among her 
ulation vast numbers who are Americans 
neither by birth, descent, or feeling, — who 
are in her hut not of her, — who disregard her 
interests, abuse her hospitality, and bring dis- 
credit on her character. In virtue of the 
unbounded liberality of her customs, the 
settled freedom of her institutions, and the 
rich rewards which she offers to industry 
and enterprise, she has for nearly two gener- 
ations been the refuge of adventurers from 
every portion of the old world. The active 
and the striving saw in her a field where 
their energies would be secure of wealth and 
tness; the “depressed and despairing 
ocked in thousands to a land where success 
was possible and hope was reasonable ; the 
loving fled to her asa country where mar- 
riage was feasible and where children would 
be a help and not a burden; the discon- 
tented sought her as a land of promise, — 
the tossed and persecuted, as a place of 
rest: — adventurers of every variety of 
character and every sort of antecedents, — 
those who had made Europe too hot to hold 
them, — those who had quitted it because it 
was too sober for their wild dreams and too 
strong for their attempted or meditated 
crimes, — fugitives from tyranny, fugitives 
from justice, —all these crowded to the great 
Republic of the New World, and found there 
a ready welcome, or at least a hospitable 
shelter, and an uninquiring and unsyspi- 
cious home. 

Now, among this miscellaneous mass of 
immigrants, two classes are especially no- 
ticeable both as more numerous and more in- 
fluential than the rest, — the emigrants from 
Central and Northern Europe and the emi- 
grants from Ireland. At present and for 
some time back the emigrants of each of 
these classes have numbered on the average 
upwards of 100,000 annually. Each of them, 
with their immediate descendants, is calculat- 
ed to reach about 2,000,000. Thus out of 
a total white population of twenty millions, 
four consist of aliens, — men who are not 
naturalized at heart into their adopted coun- 
try, —- who are still Irish or Germans, not 
United States men, — who have carried with 
them and still retain all the passions and prej- 
udices they brought with them from the land 
of their extraction — and who in truth are as 
anti-American as they are anti-English. A 
great proportion of the Germans belonged to 
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the political ,mdl-contents of their native 
land; who had long sighed for a liberty 
which they could not attain; who had been 
worsted in their endeavors to overthrow or to 
reform their oppressive Governments at home ; 
who in fact constituted the Republicans, So- 
cialists, and revolutionary party gencrally, in 
the various States of Central Europe. Most of 
these had imbibed before they crossed the At- 
lantic — why or wherefore it is difficult to say 
—a thorough distrust, suspicion, and dislike 
of England. She had disappointed their ex- 
pectations. They had looked to her, as the 
one great free State of Europe, for aid or at 
least for sympathy in their various revolu- 
tionary movements ; they had flattered them- 
selves that they were certain of obtaining it ; 
they had deceived themselves, or at least 
suffered their leaders to deceive them, into a 
belief that it had been first promised and 
then withheld ; and they resented the disap- 
intment of their unwarrantable hopes as 
if a positive engagement had been broken and 
a — injury inflicted. We need not 
tell Englishmen, or any one who knows the 
strong clinging of the English Government 
to the established and the legitimate, how en- 
tirely baseless were theseself-deceiving hopes. 
But nevertheless they were firmly entertained 
by thousands of insurgents throughout Eu- 
rope, — who first settled in their own minds 
what Great Britain ought to do, then per- 
suaded themselves that she would do it, — 
and finally hated her because she had not 
done it. There can be no question that Eng- 
land is and has long been in dreadful disre- 
pute with the popular party on the Conti- 
nent; and that those of them who have 
rerossed the Atlantic in consequence of the 
ruin of their hopes, have carried their ani- 
mosity against us along with them, and 
preached it as a creed in their new country. 
Of the sentiments towards England which 
the Irish emigrants have carried with them 
into the United States, it is needless to speak. 
The names of Meagher and Mitchell are suf- 
ficient. The Hibernian detestation of the 
British Government dates far back in his- 
tory. It partook of all the elements of dis- 
cord which could fan a sentiment into a 
passion — animosity of race, animosity of 
politics, animosity of religion. The per- 
verse and apparently innate lawlessness of 
the Irish no doubt made it a matter of enor- 
mous difficulty to govern them at once mildly 
and effectively. Unluckily, too, for gener- 
ations we did neither. Our Government 
was undeniably oppressive and unjust. Our 
laws, as far as rded Catholics, were in- 
tolerent and iniquitous in the extreme. 
There was ample warrant for Irish hatred of 





the British Government. But unhappily the 
feeling survived long after its causes and its 
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justification had been removed. The fairest 
government, the kindest treatment, the most 
equal laws, the most unbounded and gen- 
erous aid in time of calamity, have done 
nothing to appease a hatred which at last 
became at once criminal andinsane. Politi- 
cians, who had neither patriotism to inspire 
them, nor wisdom to guide them, nor Chris- 
tianity to restrain them, found gratification 
for their passions and hope for their ambition 
in exasperating to the utmost the blind fury 
or the poor and ignorant, and giving to the 
litred between Celt and Saxon the deadly 
and incurable character of an hostility of 
race. Hundreds of thousands of Irish per- 
ished in the famine brought on partly by 
their own improvidence, partly by social and 
political mismanagement, partly ry the un- 
mistakable visitation of God. They per- 
ished in spite of the most gigantic and gen- 
erous efforts of English humanity to relieve 
them. Hundreds of thousands more flocked 
to America and flock there yearly still, — 
disturbing their adopted country with their 
incorrigible turbulence, inflaming it by their 
wild passions, misleading it by their insane 
delusions, and spreading through the length 
and breadth of the land mental and moral 
poison of the most venomous, subtle, and de- 
grading kind. 

And, unfortunately, the institutions and 
customs of America give great facilities to 
both thése classes of aliens to influence the 
conduct and excite the feelings of their new 
country. Naturalization is easily obtained, 
sometimes after short residence, sometimes 
with scarcely any residence atall. In a land 


* where suffrage nearly universal everywhere 


prevails, immigrants soon become voters, and 
assuch are sought for, flattered, and deferred 
to by politicians of every party ; their sup- 
port is bid for; their prejudices are humored 
or adopted ; and the ambitious and unscru- 
pulous candidates for place or power or sen- 
atorial honors are soon made aware that the 
eae of the most rabid hostility to 

reat Britain is the surest mode of securing 
Irish or German votes. Furious Hibernian 
orators, too, rave at public meetings and in 
the columns of the more worthless and dis- 
reputable organs of the Press. Already both 
the policy and character of America has suf- 
fered grievously at the hands of men who 
have no pretension whatever to be called 
American ; who care no more for America 
than they do for England ; but who perceive 
the power which circumstances have given 
them, and use it as their passions dictate. 
It is notorious that the refusal of several 
States to provide money for paying the in- 
terest of their debts — which brought upon 
the United States the imputation of being 
‘ repudiators ’*— was mainly owing to the 
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selfish and niggard dishon of German 
settlers, who objected to wo for so 
plain a pu . It is equally notorious 
that of all the outrageous and virulent abuse 
of England which so disfigures the American 
Press, nearly one-half seam from Irish 
pens, and the other half is a disreputable 
and dishonest pandering to the exigencies of 
Irish passion. It must be set down either to 
a populace whom Irish lies have perverted or 
to politicians to whom Irish votes are neces- 


sary. 

Au this is well understood and deeply *e- 
gretted by the respectable and sound-hearted 
of the Americans themselves. They are 
deeply concerned and bitterly indignant at 
seeing their country’s name thus taken in 
vain, their country’s policy distorted and 
misdirected, their country’s energies wasted 
and turned astray, and their country’s repu- 
tation lowered and stained, by a set of for- 
eigners whose designs they see through and 
whose character they loathe and despise as 
heartily as ourselves. But, unhappily, in a 
democratic land, the most violent are always 
the most active, and the most active are 
——— the most powerful. Still the evil 

8 grown to so great a height that -a wide- 
spread and energetic movement has been 
made towards neutralizing and curing it. 
In some cases greater length of residence 
has been required as a preliminary to full 
citizenship. And the basis of the great 
‘* Know-Nothing ”’ party is a conviction of 
the necessity of shaking off this low and ig- 
nominious foreign yoke, if the name of Amer- 
ica is to be respected among nations, and if 
American citenship is henceforth to he a 
title of honor and a word of trust. 





From The Examiner, 10 Nov. 
AUSTRIA AND AMERICA. 


Tue recent appointment of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour affords a pledge that the war will 
be prosecuted with vigor, no less decided 
than that since given by the promotion of 
Sir William Codrington. We are glad to 
welcome such indications; for that a ner- 
vous dread of offending Austria must have 
possessed some members of the Cabinet, not 
merely since it has been purged of Lord Ab- 
erdeen, but even since it has been delivered 
from Mr. Gladstone and the other members 
of the little-war party, began to be strongly 
suspected. 

To what, for example, but our dread of 
alienating a power whose fleet we could 
sweep from the sea in a fortnight, and which 
by its own confession cannot keep an army 
in the field unless assisted by enormous sub- 
sidies from this country, are we to attribute 





our having run the risk of involving ourselves 
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in a war with the only nation in the world 
which (excepting France) we have theslight- 
est reagon to fear? 

Admitting the necessity of a Foreign En- 
listment Bill at all, it is perfectly notorious 
that in Wallachia we could have obtained 
last year as many recruits as we desired, 
without offering any bounty, and without 
even incurring the expense of conveying 
them to the seat of war. We should thus 
have raised men animated with a deadly ha- 
tred against our enemies, the blessings of 
whose ‘ protection ’’ they had so recentl 
tasted ; and sprung from a race which, if it 
has not in late times distinguished itself in 
war, has at least in very difficult circumstan- 
ces managed always to maintain a quasi-in- 
dependence. No one acquainted with the 
eountry can doubt that the inhabitants of 
the mountainous region called Little Wal- 
lachia would at once have. been found, even 
without previous training, very useful auxil- 
iaries, and that the other parts of Wallachia 
and Moldavia might have furnished at least 
fifty thousand men convertible during the 
winter into excellent troops. Of the advan- 
tage of acting with such Rouman auxiliaries 
in Bessarabia — which the protecting power 
annexed to her Empire only in 1812, when 
she partitioned Moldavia— we need hardly 
speak. The invading army would have been 
received as liberators. Ismail might have 
been invested, a free outlet might have been 
obtained for that superabundance of wheat 
existing in the Principalities which is now 
kindly prevented by Austria from reaching 
the En ish market, and Odessa might have 
been threatened from the land as well as 
from the sea. 

But supposing we still doubted the prow- 
ess of the Roumans, we might surely have 
accepted the offer of the Poles. There was 
only one condition attached to the proposal 
— that they should not he confounded with 
troops of other nations; yet it is understood 
that this condition led to a rejection of their 
offer. The reasoning in both cases of course 
has been that, whether we took into our pay 
® Wallachian or a Polish legion, Austria 
would certainly feel offended. 

But when did excess of timidity fail to 
bring increase of danger along with it? Just 
see into what peril our fears have been 
plunging us. We have not merely incurred 
enormous expense in bribing Germans to en- 
list by means of a high bounty, in construct- 
ing barracks in Heligoland, and in conveyi 
to the seat of war there dear-bought 
— illing heroes. We have 

e indignity of seeing, without protest, 
our Consuls — it and tried b the trib. 
nals of the countries in which exercise 
their ions, because in pursuance of their 


to suf- | i 
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instructions from the Foreign Office they had 
contravened the law; and we have been 
brought to the very verge of open quarrel 
with America. 

The excuse made for our ministers is, that 
they were not aware of the existence of a 
considerable party in the States looking up- 
on Russia with no unfriendly eyes. But 
why were they not aware of it? For what 
do we constelly select, and highly pay, our 
ministers but that they should possess such 
necessary knowledge? We thought it had 
been notorious that for years Russia has 
been secking to conciliate American travel- 
lers (usually persons of influence in their 
own coun Rey treating them with marked 
attention. e believe the suspicion to have 
been very a with all who have watched 
the tone of certain portions of the American 
press, that Russian diplomacy has also for 
some years been exerting itself not less in 
that direction, and as successfully as in Ger- 
many itself. Every one certainly has known 
that the Irish emigrants of ’48 and ’49 had 
not abandoned their animosity against Eng- 
land, and had been able to inoculate with it 
to some extent even sections of their non- 
Celtic fellow citizens. Yet now we are told 
that all this falls like a clap of thunder on 
Downing Street, where they have been be- 
lieving as complacently in the amiable and 
inalienable dispositions of America, as a lit- 
tle while ago they believed in the friendly 
eagerness of Austria. a 

e n by approving of the new a 

satan te Viens : let - close by hin 
whether a change is less necessary at Stock- 
holm. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this mission is rendered by circumstances at 

resent one of the most important in Europe. 
Vet it is held by a gentleman who, while em- 
ployed a few years ago at Vienna, neither 
very diplomatically nor very sagaciously ex- 
pressed his regrets at the triumph of the 
constitutionalists in Hungary: the embassy 
to which he belonged having previously re- 
ported that the insurrection was quelled, at 
the very time when it was assuming the 
most gigantic proportions. What are the 
chances that we shall not be told a year or 
two hence that our Foreign Office was not 
aavare of the strong feeling which pervaded 
the people in Sweden, and was shared even 
by the Royal family, until too late to take 
advantage of it? ere exists at Stockholm 
a section of the nobility despised in their 
own country and looking for advancement 
and honors to Russia alone. What security 


governmen 
people, just as he was duped in ’49 by the 
Austrian eamarilla with regard to the tru 





A SWEDISH 
character of the Hungarian war? Is a true 
disciple of Lord Westmorland, an avowed 
admirer of the Austrian Government, and 
one who believes that England ought to 
court the alliance of the despotic powers, a 
proper exponent at the present crisis of the 


views entertained by the le and minis 
of England? — shi tii " 





From the Examiner, 10 Nov. 
A SWEDISH ALLIANCE. 


Txoven ostensibly the mission of General 
Canrobert to the Court of Sweden is only to 
decorate the King with the Grand Cross of 
the a of Honor in exchange for the 
Swedish order which Admiral Virgin recent- 
ly brought to the Court of the Tuileries, it 
may reasonably be hoped that the employ- 
ment, at this season of the year, of so distin- 
guished a person as the late commander of 
the French army, has some deeper aim and 
more practical object than a mere exchange 
of decorations, significant as the latter is on 
the part of a sovereign in the position of 
— Oscar. — 

0 comparatively fruitless campaigns in 
the Baltic, tt a cost of probably sel inetien 
ten or twelve millions sterling to England 
and France, must by this time have con- 
vinced both governments that, to achieve im- 

rtantand permanent results on that side of 

ussia, a considerable land force, such as 
neither qouniny is likely to be able to spare, 
and a much larger number of gunboats 


than it is possible to see ready by May next, 


are indispensable. Unless, then, the Allies 
are content again to incur, in 1856, an ex- 
penditure in the Baltic of which the enor- 
mous disproportion to the smallness of the 
injury done by it is an outrage on English 
and ch taxpayers, some steps must at 
once be taken to secure from other quarters 
that army to operate on Finland, and that 
flotilla of small craft, which the governments 
of the two countries either cannot or will not 
provide for themselves. To persist in carry- 
ing on war next year in that sea as we have 
done for two years past, will not only be a 
scandalous waste of money and of power, 
but involve a loss of reputation such as Eng- 
land at least cannot afford. That which 
thirty -boats, in addition to the fleets, 
would have accomplished in 1854 at Swea- 
borg and Cronstadt, nearly that entire num- 
ber failed to achieve at Sweaborg in 1855 ; 
and judging by the past, it will require three 
or four times thirty, acting in concert with 
an army, to reduce Sweaborg and get at 

i in 1856. Wherever, then, the 
means of successfully carrying on the next 





campaign in the Baltic are to be acquired, 
his appears certain—that its cost will 
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largely exceed that of either the campaign of 
1854 or 1855. 

We press this consideration on public at- 
tention, because if we are to secure a Swed- 
ish alliance and co-operation, as appears to 
be so greatly desired, we must be content to 
pay for it. But, on the other hand, in the 
propurtion that we receive assistance for 
money paid to Sweden, we diminish outlay 
oo et armaments. nae toe ; 

weden has an army whic e 
could be raised to conething like 60,000 of 
fective men : and she has now afloat and un- 
der cover, in her ports and on her lakes, 
about 200 gun-boats of all sizes and arma- 
ments. Her army is brave, well disciplined, 
hardy, and it is believed by no means disin- 
clined to act against Russia ; and her flotilla 
of small craft could quickly be manned by 
seamen even abler and more competent than 
her soldiers. Here is just what the Allies 
want, therefore, at the very doors of Rus- 
sia — all ready prepared for active use next 
spring. ; 

Hence arise the questions— Ought we to 
purchase this co-operation? if we ought, can 
we do so? and if we can, what price is worth 
paying for it? Ina contest like the present 
governments must leave refinements an 
speculations to the philosophers, and be con- 
tent to act on those principles and practices 
which have always prevailed in war. If we 
are engaged (and the present war has no 
other justification) in a struggle for the inde- 
pendence of Europe, then clearly we are well 
entitled to call on other nations to join us; 
and just in proportion as the danger threat- 
ens them, are we justified in expecting that 
they will join us. The marvellous insensibil- 
ity of our German friends is quite an excep- 
tional case. If Sweden sees that next to 
Turkey it has most to — from Rus- 
sian ambition, and regards the Anglo-French 
alliance as the most effective protection from 
such danger, it has ample cause, without any 
such immediate provocation from Russia as 
that country is sure at this crisis of history 
to carefully abstain from giving, for seeking 
og ee safety where it thinks it can best 

found. Otherwise Sweden would be de- 
nuded of one of the rights and attributes of 
self-protection, and be condemned to wait 

tiently until Russia was ready to swallow 
it up, and the rest of Europe incapable of 
— its destination. 

But then comes the question of the terms 
on which Sweden might be found willing a 

wi 


join the Western Alliance. To 


— Sweden and Norway would require a per- 
manent tee from England and France 
against Russia, and on restoration of 
peace an immediate settlement of all bound- 
ary disputes. Also, most assuredly, Sweden 
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MANAGEMENT 
may be expected to inform the Allies, that, 


‘tho praeeee of armaments such as the 
-_, Swedish finances are in riytoar | 
tion to bear the of active service ; 
and that though it can furnish men, vessels, 
, and munitions of war, these must be 
maintained and paid for by the Allies. Itis 


inoreover very possible that Sweden may de- 
o — e the Alli to the restoration 
0 , 


ing the last point first, the only ques- 
tion faidly to be raised upon it well be, 
whether - restoration of Finland to Swe- 
den is likely to give strength to the Swedish 
monarchy. We must remember, in discuss- 


ing the question, that if Sweden lost Fin- 
land in 1308, it was recompensed by the ad- 


dition of Norway in 1815; and that if the 
Fins Ives have reason to apprehend 
any diminution of their trade and wealth by 
restoration to Sweden, Russia would be assist- 
ed, not weakened, by such a proposal. We 
do not now express an opinion on this point ; 
or such a condition proposed and 
re , the desire to avoid the introduction 
of new difficultics and dangers into Sweden 
itself it must dictate the refusal, rather than 
= to avoid inflicting the utmost pos- 
sible amount of humiliation and degradation 
upon Russia. 

That Sweden would require money to re- 
pay the cost of the military assistance she 
would render the common cause is most cer- 
tain; and probably the Swedish government 
would be more exacting than the Sardinian 
government proved. In the case of Sardinia, 
nea | aid assumed the form of a loan ; 

t we can hardly hope that Sweden, with 
no very bright prospects of future wealth 
before it, will undertake the repayment of 
such sums as may be uired to move its 
forces. Piedmont can afford to look ho 
fully forward to acquiring the neighboring 
duc “* if not the Milanese; and, rich al- 
read anticipation, consents to mo 
its J fs expectations. Unlike Piedaett, 
Sweden lives not on the future, but on the 
past. It has no such speculative invest- 
ments to indulge in ; at most it can only hope 
to retain what is left; and it will therefore 
reasonably require to be protected against 
expense for the co-operation it gives. The 
Allies, on the other hand, can afford no such 
enormous subsidies as Sweden got from Eng- 
land towards the close of the last. war; and 
if Sweden will be content with the cost of 
its forces, and place those forces both by sea 
and land at the entire disposal of the West- 
ern Powers and their general, then probably 
Swedish co-operation would be cheaply pur- 
chased. 

A guarantee of the present territories of 
Sweden and Norway, be it either expressed 





OF THE TIDES. 


or implied, seems to be the natural and logi- 
cal basis of an alliance which Sweden w 
enter into on the of r from the 
ambition of her neighbors ; as, on the 
restoration of a general peace, England and 
France must in some form or other take se- 
curities against an extension of ye re 
empire, any engagement of that kind 
Russia i an her adherence to such a 
guarantee, and so diminish, if not remove, 
its exclusive character. In ting the 
services of Sweden the —_ _ accept also 
the duty and ibility of renderi 
Russia > fature 2 tafe neighbor to _ 
On the whole, then, it would appear that 
the motives are strong for a Swedich alliance ; 
that the objections are weak ; that terms are 
, if moderation prevail on the part of 
Sweden ; and that with Swedish co-operation 
we may safely trust that the campaign of 
1856 in the Baltic, whether the commander 
be a Dundas or a Napier, will be as disas- 
trous for Russia as the campaign of 1855 in 
the Black Sea. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE TIDES. 


Mrs. Martua Partixcton, the same whose 
unsuccessful tussle with the Atlantic ocean 
has been recorded by the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
having taken.to heart her discomfiture on 
that occasion, and misliking the scene of her 
defeat, removed to a cottage, by name Thread- 
needle, inland on the banks of the river Dee, 
where she takes in washing on a large scale. 
Like a prudent, careful person, which she 
truly is, Mrs. Partington considered how she 
should conduct her business, which requires 
the consumption of a good deal of water, so 
as to guard against oe the river dry. 
And the method she has adopted with the 
most complete success is as follows : 

When the‘river is rising Mrs. Partington 
plies her buckets freely at the bank, so that 
there may be no overflow, laying the low-ly- 
ing lands under water, and so injuring or 
destroying property. But when she observes 
that the river is falling, she holds her hand, 
suspends the work of the laundry, and turns 
her customers away; for she has then to 
take care that the river be not drained dry, 
and to compass bringing back the ebbing 
stream. 

These are Mrs. Partington’s two systems 
of action on the currents of the Dee, and so 
well are they adjusted, so complete is their 
success, that perseverance in them for six 
hours, or a little more, never fails to correct 
and reverse the tendency to excess either way. 
For example, if at noon she finds the river 
swelling, she fills her pails freely, and by six 
or thereabouts the effect is seen in the sub- 





siding of the waters, and the turn of the 
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current the other way. Thus is avoided 
any overflow, ahy waste, any destructive in- 
undation. But at six, when the waters be- 

in to sink, and set out, it is time to refrain 


drawing on the diminishing current, 
and then Mrs. Partington shuts up shop, as 
it were, and hangs up her buckets to dry. 
If a customer comes to her door at this sea- 
son she raises her prices for washing, so as 
to check all transactions in that line ; and so 
prevents the use of water, which would in- 
crease the ebbing of the sep and perha 
it up altogether. perseverance in 
ae : fnas ieaipes more, the cur- 
rent is acted on ; the reflux gives place to a 
flow, the tide turns, the channels are gradu- 
ally refilled, and water is abundant. 
such is Mrs. Parti *s prudent man- 
agement of the tides. e miller who lives 
in the neighborhood, and who has got a 
tame of caring for nobody and for nothing, 
to scoff, indeed, at Mrs. age 3 
ton’s utions; and that 
river cuatl ebb and flow hateme whether 
she filled or emptied her tubs, and that she 
had better mind her business, and do her 
washing always at fair prices, without 
troubling herself about the Dee, and its cur- 
rents up and down. But this idle talk is 


rising or falling of the stream is sure to fol- 
low Mrs. Parti m’s measures for restrict- 
ing or stimulat the supply of water. 
That she has Gente on the » onliben and 
regulated the ¢ , 18 undeniable; and 
not less certain it is that the action has been 
most advan us in preventing a drain on 
the one hand, or an overflow on the other. 
Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, is an accepted 
conclusion. — Examiner, 10 November. 





From The Economist, 27 Oct. 
**THE DEVIL IS AN ASS.’’ 


Sucn is the title of one of the plays of the 
second of our old English dramatists ; and 
the adage seems to be verified by the conduct 
which Austria is pursuing in Italy. The 
facts of the case are not yet very completely 
or officially before the public, and therefore 
we must argue upon them with some slight 
reserve ; but it would appear that Austria 
has, with strange infatuation, seized the mo- 
ment when the allies— wearied out with her 
disloyal conduct and her mischievous vacilla- 
tions — have resolved to leave her out of their 
councils for the future, to force a quarrel on 
her Italian rival whose proceedings have con- 
trasted so favorably with her own. While 
the fall of Sebastopol has proved the su 
riority of the Western Powers in their deadly 
— with the Great Bear, and while the 
perilous position of the Russian army ren- 





years incapacitate the Czar both ior 
the aggressor himself idi 


dinia, so tuitous and undisguised that 
Sardinia Sanch ovtlh noticing them with 
resentment, and so arrogant indefensible 
that a d and France cannot avoid sup- 
porting inia in her resistance. 

It is not wonderful that Austria should 
hate Piedmont : it would be wonderful were 
it otherwise. She hates her from the double 
motives of jealousy and fear. Piedmont is a 
standing reproach to every other Government 
in Italy, and to that of Lombardy most of 
all. It is the only State in that Peninsula 
where the sea and the rulers are,jn har- 
mony. It has proved to Europe the capacity 
of Italians to conduct their own affairs, and 
the rapid prosperity which is the result of 
their self-government. It is a perpetual, 
though silent and inactive, stimulant to the 
oppressed classes of all the other provinces 
to strive for a condition of similar well-being. 
It is a proclamation to the wretched citizens 


\of Milan, Venice, Naples, Tuscany, and 
| Rome, of what they might become were the 
confuted by the undeniable fact that the | 


incubus of Austrian tyranny once shaken off. 
It is a strong, hourly, unmistakable warning 
that German misgovernment in Italy cannot 
last much longer—that Austria must either 
alter her system or withdraw herself. Hence 
it is impossible that Piedmont should not be 
an object of intensest dread and wrath to 
Austria ;— but it is surprising that that 
Power, which is not usually deficient in 
rudence or in craft, should have selected 
or the manifestation of these passions pre- 
cisely the moment when the Western Powers 
are strongest, when Russia is weakest, and 
when Sardinia has deserved so well of the 
allies that they must stand by her, and are, 
it is omnial, thinking how they can re- 
ward her. 

Moreover, it would appear as if the grounds 
of dispute with Sardinia have not arisen, but 
have been carefully and artificially created. 
The bare facts, as far as they have yet trans- 
_ are briefly these: — we do not vouch 
or the perfect accuracy of the statement, but 
give it as far as it is known through the 
usual public channels of information. The 
Sardinian convents recently suppressed or 
reduced by the Government of that country, 
some of them held property in Lombardy. 
This property the Austrian Government has 
confiscated ; and in answer to a protest 
against the shameless robbery, is understuod 
to have replied — (such, at least, is the cool 
defence set up by the Oesterreichische Zei- 
tung) — ‘‘ that the convents having been sup- 
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, their property had no lo necessary and ing ostentation. But 
owner, and therefore reverted to the State in| her behavior to us not the less cooled 
whose territories it was situated’’! his is | and alienated our friendly feelings, while her 
ression the first. in, Austria has in- | conduct and that of her satraps to their own 
stigated the Grand Duke of Tuscany to de- | subjects has disgusted the nation to a degree 
mand the recall of an attaché to the Sardinian |to which it is not easy to give adequate 
embassy at Florence—which attaché had|expression. She may rest assured that if 
been previously accepted and received ; and |she forces a quarrel on our gallant ally we 
this not as a courteous request, but in a | shall stand by him with unhesitating resolu- 
rude and insulting manner. Diplomatic in-| tion ; and though we seek no fi work, 
tercourse, therefore, naturally and necessa- | yet if she forces a quarrel on us, we shall be 
rily ceased between the two Courts; and the | slower to lay it down than to take it up. 
matter might have rested there and no great | Our tendencies and wishes are pacific ; our 
mischief or disturbance have ensued. But'| policy is that of non-interference: our de- 
there is more behind. Not content with |testation of a ge and cruelty does not 
having caused a quarrel between two friendly | go the length of volunteering a 
States, the Austrian Government proceeds to | against it ; but if she deludes herself for one 
thrust itself into the dispute as a principal ; | instant with the hope that we shall permit her 
and Count Buol, it is said, has intimated to | to bully or assail Piedmont any more than we 
the Safdinian Minister at Vienna, that as| permitted Russia to bully and assail the Sul- 
Tuscany has acted by Imperial direction, his | tan, most certainly she never h @ more 
Imperial Majesty regards the matter as one| groundless or fatal fancy. If she is bent 
personal to himself, and if the dispute be | upon hastening that war of principles and 
not adjusted within a specified time, ‘‘ will | nationalities which it has been our most sed- 
take measures aes ol If this com-|ulous effort to avoid and to postpone, she 
munication really took place, we can only | may do so to-morrow, —a few more instan- 
say that anything so unwarrantable in sub- | ces of interference and arrogance will com- 
stance and so insolent in form has rarely | plete the work ; — but with her will rest all 
disgraced the diplomatic intercourse of civ- | the responsibility, as on her will fall all the 
ilized States. The language of Prince Men-| ruin and nearly all the loss. We warn her 
zichoff at Constantinople, so sternly avenged, | to pause and draw back while it is yet pos- 
offers the nearest parallel in recent times. sible to do so. A few months more, 

We cannot for a moment duubt that the | Russia may probably be at the mercy of the 
French and British Governments will act | Allies, —al what will Austria, isolated, 
with becoming promptitude and vigor in this bankrupt, and abhorred, do then? We dep- 
affair, and wil intimate to the Court of Vi- recate with all earnestness the extension of 
enna without loss of time that the King of | the war at the moment when a 
Sardinia is our close, loval, and cordial ally, | peace seems neither improbable nor distant ; 
and that the alliance shall not be for him a|— but of this much we are certain : that the 
source of danger, but a shicld of protection | English Government will meet with the ut- 
and a sword of strength. Whatever may | most determination any attempt of Austria 
have been the feelings of the Pnglish ple to wreak her spite upon Sardinia, and that 
or the langua of if it were the Government should be 
cvnduct of the Binglish Ciovernment towards slack in doing #0, the would speak 
Austria throughout the last difficult years their sentiments in a which 
has been faithful and enduring in the ex- | have Ministers no ree in the matter ; — 
a doles aie ad ae 7s wa A+ and 

. Par from cocking couse of 7 y 
they have evuded euch with a lung-eaffering should be fureed us, the wale ae 
care which has cont (hem mach popularity will rush into it with « seal, on eothusinem. 
intaimed | and wil 





Net only have they religiously « 2h umanimows feeolve whieb amen 
from using the advantage wiih canes hecth theot rubewe amd thew fore, amd whech 
agree te the dewcmtemtecl mateune wmder all the probabbe predemeo amd the pear'te 
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ALUMINIUM. 


To the Editors of the Evening Post. 

Tue following article, from the Journal des 
Debats, gives the latest and most reliable infor- 
mation respecting the new metal aluminium, in 
a condensed form, and in language suited to the 

ular capacity. 
ia ” Yours, efc., ScrvurTaTor. 

Scientific men, and all who are occupied in the 
practical development of the useful arts, are at 
this moment deeply interested in the discovery 
of the new metal, extracted from clay and termed 
aluminium. This metal was known as far back 
as 1827 ; though most of the attempts to pro- 
duce it date from 1845 ; but the process of ex- 
traction was so imperfectly known, that the few 
specimens in the laboratories were regarded 
simply as curiosities, of no practical value. At 
lergth the problem has been solved by M. Henri 
Sainte Claire Deville, a young French chemist, 
assisted by two young chemists, Messrs. Tissier. 
The process of extraction has been perfected by 
him to such a degree that the new metal has al- 
ready passed from the domain of Science to that 


M. Christofie. The metal of which they are 
com was produced by tho Messrs. Tissier. 
uminium is more fusible than silver, and 
almost as white. It is unaffected by the air at 
whatever temperature ; and unattackable by all 
acids, except the chlorhydric. When melted 
and increased in density by hammering or 
ing it under the roller, it acquires a bluish tint 
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unaffected org or acids, with the exception 
of the chlorhydric. Its solvents, the last-named 
ome s ted, are oo Cp ecnany pepe a 
) potash, which decom it by set- 
ting free the hydrogen. It ae all celal 
as a conductor of electricity, and on this account 
as well as by reason of its durability it will become 
invaluable for telegraphic purposes. It melts 
at a heat between that required to fuse zinc and 
copper, and is easily cast and run in moulds. 

At first it was supposed that it would be im- 
possible to alloy aluminium with any other 
metal ; but the recent experiments of Messrs. 
Tissier prove that it forms alloys with silver, 
zinc, and tin. These alloys are fusible in a 
greater or less degree ; but all melt at a lower 
temperature than the aluminium. The alloy 
with copper, which M. Deville succeeded in mak- 
ing while engaged in some experiments immedi- 
ately after his first discovery, is extremely hard 
and brittle ; it scratches glass, and can be frac- 
tured by a blow of a hammer, like steel. 

The high price of aluminium at present enti- 
tles it to be ranked among the precious metals. 
Nevertheless, it has been employed in the useful 
arts for many p of a highly in 
character. Its unalterableness, its tenacity, an 
its lightness have made it indispensable in the 
manufacture of instruments of precision and ex- 
actness, in which the skill of the artisan and the 
value of the time and labor employed are of 
more importance than the material used. We 
instance, for example, delicate balances for mi- 
nute weights, watch movements, and surveying 
and astronomical instruments. Being u 
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pass- | ble, and therefore incapable of affecting 


ously the animal economy, it will undoubtedly 
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other ruinous consequences from 

they may bo) which bind hie country to Spain, 
) country to . 

Silents mo cited ermguenae 

And what is America to gain by the acquisi- 

tion of Cuba? Financially, The vio- 

lent transfer of Cuba to our hands, would en- 

tail ruin upon our now flourishing commerce 

with the island, by cutting down the island’s 


shaken by the overthrow of public confidence ; 
for the general insecurity of property which 
must follow such a convulsion, would u- 


canny economists even, who know no Sibylline 
leaves but those of the ledger, must admit that 
no financial advantage can be expectetl to flow, 
‘from the acquisition of Cuba to any States but 
Louisianaand Tezas. The prostration of Cuba 
would give them a practical monopoly of the 
American sugar market. 

But this is not all. The acquisition of Cuba, 
charged with servile war, would be for America 
@ first step, and a serious one, in the direction 
of military extravagance. We could not pre- 
serve our dominion in the island without main- 
taining there an army at least twice as numerous 
as that which we now possess. The histories 


ly | the unseen powers. 
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os and as sadly underrates the explosive 
rces sleeping in the bosom of the island. But 
the body of southern politicians will not believe 
this. They laugh at general laws, and doubt 
iring of their north- 
ern frontiers, they have long looked to Spanish 
and Portuguese America as ‘fresh fields and 
res new,”’ into which the power of the 
nion must force a way for slavery. The acci- 
dental defeat of their designs upon California 
has only stimulated their zeal in other direc- 
tions. exico, Central America, the Valley of 
the Amazon, lie along the horizon of their hopes. 
Cuba and Hayti are nearer at hand. 

To pursue the annexation of Cuba in the in- 
terests of slavery is to pursue the doom of the 
Republic. I say =One # the possibilities of 
disastrous foreign war which lurk in that pur- 


suit, for I am sure that America éan take no 
serious detriment at any but American hands. 
We have nothing to fear from the world. But 
have we nothing to fear from ourselves? 
Slavery is an institution so essentially false 


and mean in principl a See ee 
im aplta, thet va tone oom ‘leer its service 
without barbarizing his temper and his intellect. 




















TREATMENT OF THE CONVICT BANKERS. 
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time. The tism has, therefore, been a 
pom g ~f with — . 

nor policy. ter a one has 
careied Cuba through ‘rack a p Romemadory 


the 
other o ant traveller, to see that a higher 
grade of general intelligence is now devel- 
oped in the place than has existed till very 
recently. No other West India island can 
at present compare with it in modes of culti- 
vation, in mechanical substitutes for labor, 
in improved manufactures, roads, railways, 
harbors, and ports, in amendments, luxuries, 
refinements, and enjoyments. We have also 
to remember, as we remarked some few 
months on the occasion of the disturb- 
ances at “Madrid, that the greater part of the 
Cuban proprietary is resident; that the 
island is the home of the planters; that all 
their hopes, thoughts, interests, and fami- 
lies are bound up with it; that they are 
educated, wealthy, and really attached: to 
the transatlantic home. In short, they are 
better suited for constitutional government 
than Spain itself is, and if what is granted 
at Madrid be much longer withheld from 
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can go to lengths like that ; and we stop to 
see if there isenot some qualifying circum- 
stance, some peculiarity ra to titled _ 
sonages and monied nfen, calculated to draw 
distinction between them and ordinary crim- 
inals. If we look to the evidence, we see 
that there is no such distinction. The Jury 
found none, the Judge found none, and the 
Executive Ministers will find none. They 
could not at this introduce a distinc- 


y | tion, because it would blast the character of 


any Minister who should show favor on per- 
sonal grounds; and on public grounds, any 
kind of mitigation in favor of these men 
would be a proclamation that there is a con- 
ventional license for practices such as they 
have used. 

For there can be no idea here of re . 
Bitter as the feelings of individuals may be, 
sweet as the knowledge that the offenders 
will undergo some pain in return for that 
which .they have inflicted, the Government 
and those who adjudged them to punish- 
ment did not act on principles of retribution, 
but for the sake of example, which, in a 
public sense, is the only pu of punish- 
ment. That the sentence will be carried out 
we are convinced, although literally the law 
— almost any kind of mitigation. The 

“ee pes and pas long — an 
un power of remitting or i 
punishments by pardon. But transportation 
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cannot be commuted into _ servitude by 
the Crown, though it could by sentence of 
the Court. The Crown, however, could let 
out the convict bankers upon a license or 
ticket-of-leave, and this could be done to- 
morrow, according to the letter of the law. 
That it will be done, no one expects; but 
the precise rule of practice is uncertain. 
The Home Office has established for its own 
guidance and that of the prison authorities 
the scale of periods at which tickets-of-leave 
are to be’ granted, suppoging the conduct of 
, the prisoner not to stand in the way of the 
indulgence ; but it has not published the 
scale, and we only learn it bit by bit in the 
Prison Reports, in returns to Parliament, 
and in such communications as Colonel Jebb’s 
recent letter in the newspapers. Whatnum- 
ber of years will have to be passed by the 
bankers in imprisonment (supposing them 
not to be transported), before, under the 
—— they will be eligible for a ticket- 
of-leave, we do not know.+— Spectator, 3 
November. : 





From the Press, 3 Nov. 
** 217 STRAND,”’ — CONVICT BANK- 


Taxine up the Red Book the other day, 
we lighted accidentally on ‘‘ 217, Strand,” 
with the names of ‘‘Strahan, Paul, and 
Bates,’ opposite to it. In the next edition 
of that more useful than enf€rtaining ‘‘ an- 
nual,’’ a different addyess, in a more whole- 
some, but less fashionable place, will be 
given. We happened to be more struck 
with the change in their situation, as we 
some months since strolled through the suite 
of reception-rooms in the private residence 
at ‘** 217, Strand.” _ What @ respectable ap- 
pearance ‘of perfect ‘‘ respectability ’’ was 
over the whole arrangement of those gentle- 
manlike apartments! They were furnished, 
not flashy or gaudily, but in an elegantly 
quiet style of chaste decoration. You as- 
cended by a Portland-stone staircase to the 
lobby. To the right was a dining-room, in 
which one could have been comfortable even 
in a November fog. At each side of its fire- 
place were two carved pieces of curious wood- 
work, with scriptural subjects, and richly- 
framed oil-paintings hung upon the crimson 
walls. It was a capital snuggery for a cheer- 
ful company — not less than the Graces, or 
more than the Muses. 

Then who could have thought, on saunt- 

ing through the other rooms, that they who 
dwelt therein would be condemned before 
the year was over to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation as convicts, and that their names 
would be classified henceforward in the dis- 
mal catalogue of criminal gentlefolk which 
numbers in its items those of Dr: Dodd and 








‘¢ 217 STRAND,’ AND THE CONVICT BANKERS. 


H Fauntleroy? The whole place looked 
eo conventionally regular, and so comforta- 
bly arranged, that none could have imagined 
that the spectre of crime was haunting an 
abode apparently filled by the household vir- 
tues. There was the nice old fashioned libyary 
with its shelves loaded with classic tomes 0’ 
history, bending beneath British essayists, 
with printed reams of admonitions on Pru- 
dence, and the long efceteras in her train. 
A few new books were carelessly tossed in a 
corner, and ‘‘ Dissuasions against Popery,” 
and ‘* Melvill’s Sermons,’’ were to be seen 
amongst them. Lying on a work-table was 
a large album, filled with water-colored 
sketches from a female hand, of the various 
country seats where she had sojourned. 
That album, with its feminine autographs, 
and the dates of all the fair one’s drawings, 
was also ticketed for sale. If stands record- 
ed by the valet of Lady Blessington that at 
the auction of Gore-house, while all the 
bustling throng was chattering and staring, 
Mr. Thackeray had tears in his eyes. At 
‘¢ 217, Strand,”’ the author of ‘* Vanity Fair” 
would have found many a memorial of hu- 
man nature which. would haye given him 
Ta for his peculiar style. 

e could not help remembering our ob- 
servation of the fraudulent bankers’ former 
towh abode, as we read Baron Alderson’s 
sentence of their punishment. Their case 
was an extraordinary one in all its phases, 
from first to last, and in no respect was it 
more singular than in the perfect confidence 
with which the convicts relied upon their 

lea under the ‘disclosure’ clause. The 
sceaten of that plea is too purely technical 
for comment here, though we may possibly 
have to examine it at a future time, for im- 
mense importance in ‘“‘ City’ quarters at- 
taches to the strict interpretation of the 
Bankers’ Act. We prefer rather to examine 
the justice of the artful pleas so plausibly 
talked in certain commercial quarters. 
Strange my indeed, has been had re- 
course to for the purpose of palliating the 
enormous frauds Leendert at ‘217, 
Strand.”” We shall expose the dangerous 
sophistry, which we are sorry to hear whis- 
pered, and muttered, though scarcely openly 
avowed. : 

For example, it is furtively asked : — 
‘* But were Paul and Strahan so very— so 
shockingly bad, after all? Of course,’ cry 
Messrs. * Bsares and Quirk, ‘‘ we do not 
defend their conduct; but we look at it 
calmly, and what they did was not much 
worse, if at all so, than what is done by the 
consignees, who undertake to Py, ‘at sight’ 
for cargoes, delude captains of ships, sell the 


of the foreign merchant, and fail be- 
ore the week is over, leaving a dividend of 
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five same in the pound. Or, look at the 
— of fraudulent epee: pu who are let 
off with only a couple of years — nment 
— fellows whe might have paid thirty shil- 
lings in the pound. Or, look at the numer- 
ous cases of executors, who have used in their 
own business the capital of their wards, 
though specially left to their guardianship 
under the wills of deceased friends. Does 
the criminal law deal so severely with them?”’ 

This glib sophistry runs too fast. To prove 
that a man is not morally bad because his 
conduct may bear colorable precedent in the 
vitiated mercantile morality of the age is ut- 
terly beside the purpose. It is too true that 
the morality of the commercial world is be- 
coming very low, and that is a reason why 
the criminal law, for the sake of society, 
should be called into active operation. If 
men cannot be restrained from evil deeds by 
considerations of honor, then severe statutes 
must be tried. Hence the Bankers’ Act was 
passed by the Legislature. 

But, ey hen can the case of the bank- 
ers be morally discriminated from those of 
other bankrupts, or from the executors who 
escape the criminal law? It can, we answer, 
be plainly distinguished. Bankers advertise 
themselves to the whole world as men whose 
special business is to take care of the money 
of other people. They are trustees, and are 
paid for being so. They can realize a lar 
income by their lucrative agency to their 
customers. They are admitted into the se- 
crets of important families. Rank from the 
West-end, Capital from the ‘‘ City,’’ throng 
their offices and solicit their intervention. 
They exist for the most confidential service ; 
their banking-houses are, as it were, the con- 
fessionals of commerce, and to violate the en- 

ements so secretly contracted is the worst 
ind of breach of trust. The Legislature 
has thought so advisedly. The Bankers’ Act 
was passed in 1828, when a galaxy of first- 
rate juridical talent was in Parliament. 
Lord Lyndhurst was then Chancellor, and 
Lords Eldon and Tenterden were in the Up- 
r House, while Brougham, Sugden, Scar- 
ett, and Wetherall were in the Commons. 
The Act taking statutory cognizance of such 
dark deeds as Strahan, Paul, and Bates com- 
mitted was passed after full consideration, 
and we trust that it will continue to be up- 
held by the Legislature of the country. 

The Old-Bailey logic which nr f ¥ to 
exculpate the convicts by classifying their 
acts with those of consignees cheating their 
foreign correspondents, and knavish execu- 
tors, proves too much. If the criminal law 
could effectually be made to reach the dis- 
honest consignees and executors, it ought to 
do so ; but there are difficulties in the way 
obvious to every jurist. But fortunately the 
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law can touch the acts of bankers; and it is 
lucky for the commercial credit of the coun- 
try that it can Af the indigrostion felt 

A t of the indignation fe i 
nf apne ts from the amine 
the house with the religious world. ‘‘ Tar- 
tuffe’s bank has broke,’ is a cry which stirs 
many feelings. As to what degree the ‘* Tar- 
tuffeism ”’ was carried to, ws must judge 
for themselves. We have all heard of ‘ 
John’s Private Chapel,’’ ‘“* White Cravats,”’ 
‘¢ Exeter-hall,’’ &c. It is no wonder that 
such things should exceedingly stimulate the 
indignation, and people recollecting them 
are not in any mood to appreciate any dex- 
terous fallacies used on behalf of a company 
which considered ‘‘ tuum ’’ to the extent of 
£130,000 as its ‘* meum.’’ These, and man 
other reasons, may be enough to teach the 
whispering tribe of Gammon and Quirk that 
acts of fraud are worse in proportion to their 
gigantic extent ; and we cannot help saying 
that the most dangerous of all mental habits 
is that which sporte with the casuistry of 
crime, after the fashion of some apologiste 
for things done at ‘‘ 217, Strand.” 





From The Economist, 10 Nov. 
MISCHIEF-MAKERS BETWEEN NATIONS. 


We do not believe that there is any class 
of men in England who entertain any hos- 
tile feeling towards the United States, or 
who have the least desire to create bad blood 
between the two peoples. Of course there 
are many who dislike what is peculiar in 
American characters and manners; many 
who are irritated by the language of the 
American Press; many who condemn the 
tone and proceedings of the American Gov- 
ernment ; many who feel just and becomi 
indignation at the projects and behavior o 
a portion of the American democracy. But 
the all but universal sentiment in this coun- 
try is an earnest desire to remain on food 
terms with the Americans, to draw closer 
and closer the bonds of amity, to sympathize 
with what is estimable, to endure what is 
offensive or antipathic. Our merchants de- 
sire this cordial feeling as an affair of inter- - 
est ; our statesmen desire it from motives of 
political prudence and as conducive to the 
progress and well-being of the t com- 
monwealth of nations; and the British 
people as a whole desire it from simple, un- 
calculating kindness of heart rts: close 
relatives and worthy neighbors. 

But watetanately in the United States 
the case is different. There we believe that 
the sentiments of pathy and affection we 
weed ow described as prevailing here are, 
indeed, reciprocated by the great body of 
native: Americans; that the enlightened, 
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the cultivated, and the respectable classes 
throughout that great cofmmunity are as 
friendly towards us as we are towards them ; 
and that just in proportion to the eminence 
of the respective States in the Union for 
knowledge, intelligence, political science, 
and general civilization, is the cordiality of 
the regard for the “‘ old country ”’ felt by their 
citizens. But America reckons among her 
ulation vast numbers who are Americans 
neither by birth, descent, or feeling, — who 
are in Be the not of her, —who di rd her 
interests, abuse her hospitality, and bring dis- 
credit on her character. In virtue of the 
unbounded liberality of her customs, the 
settled freedom of her institutions, and the 
rich rewards which she offers to industry 
and enterprise, she has for nearly two gener- 
ations been the refuge of adventurers from 
every portion of the old world. The active 
and the striving saw in her a field where 
their energies would be secure of wealth and 
tness; the “depressed and despairing 
ocked in thousands to a land where success 
was possible and hope was reasonable ; the 
loving fled to her asa country where mar- 
riage was feasible and where children would 
be a help and not a burden; the discon- 
tented sought her as a land of promise, — 
the tossed and persecuted, as a place of 
rest: — adventurers of every variety of 
character and every sort of antecedents, — 
those who had made Europe too hot to hold 
them, — those who had quitted it because it 
was too sober for their wild dreams and too 
strong for their attempted or meditated 
crimes, — fugitives from tyranny, fugitives 
from justice, — all these crowded to the great 
Republic of the New World, and found there 
a ready welcome, or at least a hospitable 
shelter, and an uninquiring and unsyspi- 
cious home. 

Now, among this miscellaneous mass of 
immigrants, two classes are especially no- 
ticeable both as more numerous and more in- 
fluential than the rest, — the emigrants from 
Central and Northern Europe and the emi- 
grants from Ireland. At present and for 
some time back the emigrants of each of 
these classes have numbered on the average 
upwards of 100,000 annually. Each of them, 
with their immediate descendants, is calculat- 
ed to reach about 2,000,000. Thus out of 
a total white population of twenty millions, 
four consist of aliens,— men who are not 
naturalized at heart into their adopted coun- 
try,— who are still Irish or Germans, not 
United tates men, — who have carried with 
them and still retain all the passions and pred; 
udices they brought with them from the land 
of their extraction — and who in truth are as 
anti-American as they are ae A 
great proportion of the Germans belonged to 
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the political mal-contents of their native 
land; who had long sighed for a liberty 
which they could not attain; who had been 
worsted in their endeavors to overthrow or to 
reform their oppressive Governments at home ; 
who in fact constituted the Republicans, So- 
cialists, and revolutionary party gencrally, in 
the various States of Central Europe. Most of 
these had imbibed before they crossed the At- 
lantic — why or wherefore it is difficult to say 
—a thorough distrust, suspicion, and dislike 
of England. She had disappointed their ex- 
pectations. They had looked to her, as the 
one great free State of Europe, for aid or at 
least for sympathy in their various revolu- 
tionary movements ; they had flattered them- 
selves that they were certain of obtaining it ; 
they had deceived themselves, or at least 
suffered their leaders to deceive them, into a 
belief that it had been first promised and 
then withheld ; and they resented the disap- 
intment of their unwarrantable hopes as 
if a positive engagement had been broken and 
a —_— injury inflicted. We need not 
tell Englishmen, or any one who knows the 
strong clinging of the English Government 
to the established and the legitimate, how en- 
tirely baseless were theseself-deceiving hopes. 
But nevertheless they were firmly entertained 
by thousands of insurgents throughout Eu- 
rope, — who first settled in their own minds 
what Great Britain ought to do, then per- 
suaded themselves that she would do it, — 
and finally hated her because she had not 
done it. There can be no question that Eng- 
land is and has long been in dreadful disre- 
pute with the oanite party on the Conti- 
nent; and that those of them who have 
rcrossed the Atlantic in consequence of the 
ruin of their hopes, have carried their ani- 
mosit: inst us along with them, and 
preached it as a creed in their new country. 
Of the sentiments towards England which 
the Irish emigrants have carried with them 
into the United States, it is needless to speak. 
The names of Meagher and Mitchell are suf- 
ficient. The Hibernian detestation of the 
British Government dates far back in his- 
tory. It k of all the elements of dis- 
cord which could fan a sentiment into a 
passion — animosity of race, animosity of 
politics, animosity of religion. The per- 
verse and apparently innate lawlessness of 
the Irish no doubt made it a matter of enor- 
mous difficulty to govern them at once mildly 
and effectively. Unluckily, too, for gener- 
ations we did neither. Our Government 
was undeniably oppressive and unjust. Our 
laws, as far as rded Catholics, were in- 


tolerent and iniquitous in the extreme. 
There was ample warrant for Irish hatred of 
the British Government. But unhappily the 





feeling survived long after its causes and its 














AUSTRIA AND AMERICA. 


justification had been removed. The fairest 
government, the kindest treatment, the most 
equal laws, the most unbounded and 
erous aid in time of calamity, have 
nothing to appease a hatred which at last 
became at once criminal andinsane. Politi- 
cians, who had neither patriotism to inspire 
them, nor wisdom to guide them, nor Chris- 
tianity to restrain them, found gratification 
for their passions and hope for their ambition 
in exasperating to the utmost the blind fury 
f. the poor and ignorant, and giving to the 
tred ‘between Celt and Saxon the —_— 
and incurable character of an hostility o 
race. Hundreds of thousands of Irish per- 
ished in the famine brought on partly by 
their own improvidence, partly by social and 
political mismanagement, — by the un- 
mistakable visitation of . They per- 
ished in spite of the most gigantic and _gen- 
erous efforts of English humanity to relieve 
them. Hundreds of thousands more flocked 
to America and flock there yearly still, — 
disturbing their adopted country with their 
incorrigible turbulence, inflaming it by their 
wild passions, misleading it by their insane 
delusions, and spreading through the length 
and breadth of the land mental and moral 
poison of the most venomous, subtle, and de- 
grading kind. 

And, unfortunately, the institutions and 
customs of America give great facilities to 
both these classes of aliens to influence the 
conduct and excite the feelings of their new 
country. Naturalization is easily obtained, 
sometimes after short residence, sometimes 
with scarcely any residence atall. In a land 
* where suffrage nearly universal everywhere 
prevails, immigrants soon become voters, and 
as such = sought a flattered, “ deferred 
to b iticians of eve rty ; their su 
port ie bid for ; their me are hiemesed 
or adopted ; and the ambitious and unscru- 
pulous candidates for place or power or sen- 
atorial honors are soon made aware that the 
—— of the most rabid hostility to 

reat Britain is the surest mode of securing 
Irish or German votes. Furious Hibernian 
orators, too, rave at public meetings and in 
the columns of the more worthless and dis- 
reputable organs of the Press. Already both 
the policy and character of America has suf- 
fered grievously at the hands of men who 
have no pretension whatever to be called 
American ; who care no more for America 
than they do for England ; but who perceive 
the power which circumstances have given 
them, and use it as their passions dictate. 
It is notorious that the refusal of several 
States to provide money for paying the in- 
terest of their debts— which brought upon 
the United States the imputation of being 
‘* repudiators ’*— was mainly owing to the 
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selfish and ni dishonesty of German 
settlers, who objected to any taxation for so 
ain a pu . It is equally notorious 
that of all the outrageous and virulent abuse 
of England which so disfigures the American 
Press, nearly one-half proceeds from Irish 
pens, and the other is a disreputable 
and dishonest pardering to the exigencies of 
Irish passion. It must be set down either to 
a populace whom Irish lies have perverted or 
to politicians to whom Irish votes are neces- 


sary. 

Ai this is well understood and deeply re- 
gretted by the respectable and sound-hearted 
of the Americans themselves. They are 
deeply concerned and bitterly indignant at 
seeing their country’s name thus taken in 
vain, their country’s policy distorted and 
misdirected, their country’s energies wasted 
and turned astray, and their country’s repu- 
tation lowered and stained, by a set of for- 
— whose designs they see through and 
whose character they loathe and despise as 
heartily as ourselves. But, unhappily, in a 
democratic land, the most violent are always 
the most active, and the most active are 
Still the evil 

grown to so great a height that -a wide- 
spread and energetic movement has been 
made towards neutralizing and curing it 
In some cases greater length of resiionse 
has been required as a preliminary to full 
citizenship. And the basis of the great 
‘* Know-Nothing ’’ party is a conviction of 
the necessity of shaking off this low and ig- 
nominious foreign yoke, if the name of Amer- 
ica is to be respected among nations, and if 
American citwenship is henceforth to be a 
title of honor and a word of trust. 





From The Examiner, 10 Nov. 
AUSTRIA AND AMERICA. 


Tue recent appointment of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour affords a pledge that the war will 
be prosecuted with vigor, no less decided 
than that since given by the promotion of 
Sir William Codrington. We are glad to 
welcome such indications; for that a ner- 
vous dread of offending Austria must have 
possessed some members of the Cabinet, not 
merely since it has been purged of Lord Ab- 
erdeen, but even since it has been delivered 
from Mr. Gladstone and the other members 
of the little-war party, began to be strongly 
suspected. 

To what, for example, but our dread of 
alienating a power whose fleet we could 
sweep from the sea in a fortnight, and which 
by its own confession cannot keep an army 
in the field unless assisted by enorn.ous sub- 
sidies from this country, are we to attribute 





our having run the risk of involving ourselves 
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in a war with the only nation in the world 
which (excepting France) we have theslight- 
est reason to fear? 

Admitting the necessity of a Foreign En- 
listment Bill at all, it is perfectly notorious 
that in Wallachia we could have obtained 
last year as many recruits as we desired, 
without offering any bounty, and without 
even incurring the expense of conveying 
them to the seat of war. We should thus 
have raised men animated with a deadly ha- 
tred against our enemies, the blessings of 
whose “ protection ’’ they had so recentl 
tasted ; and sprung from a race which, if it 
has not in late times distinguished itself in 
war, has at least in very difficult circumstan- 
ces managed always to maintain a quasi-in- 
dependence. No one acquainted with the 
eountry can doubt that the inhabitants of 
the mountainous region called Little Wal- 
lachia would at once have. been found, even 
without previous training, very useful auxil- 
iaries, and that the other parts of Wallachia 
and Moldavia might have furnished at least 
fifty thousand men convertible during the 
winter into excellent troops. Of the advan- 
— acting with such Rouman auxiliaries 
in Bessarabia — which the protecting power 
annexed to her Empire only in 1812, when 
she itioned Moldavia — we need hardly 
speak. The invading army would have been 
received as liberators. Ismail might have 
been invested, a free outlet might have been 
obtained for that superabundance of wheat 
existing in the ag aor which is now 
kindly prevented by Austria from reaching 
the ish market, and Odessa might have 
been threatened from the land as well as 
from the sea. 

But supposing we still doubted the prow- 
ess of the Roumans, we might surely have 
accepted the offer of the Poles. There was 
only one condition attached to the proposal 
-- that they should not he convened with 
troops of other nations; yet it is understood 
that this condition led to a rejection of their 
offer. The reasoning in both cases of course 
has been that, whether we took into our pay 
a Wallachian or a Polish legion, Austria 
would certainly feel offended. 

But when did excess of timidity fail to 
bring increase of danger along with it? Just 
see into what peril our fears have been 
plunging us. We have not merely incurred 
enormous expense in bribing Germans to en- 
list by means of a high bounty, in construct- 
ing barracks in Heligoland, and in conveyin 
to the seat of war these dear-bought onl 
half-unwilling heroes. We have to suf- 
fer the indignity of seeing, without protest, 
our Consuls arrested and tried by the tribu- 


nals of the countries in which exercise 
their functions, because in pursuance of their 
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instructions from the Foreign Office had 
contravened the law; and we coe 
brought to the very verge of open quarrel 
with America. 

The excuse made for our ministers is, that 
they were not aware of the existence of a 
considerable party in the States looking up- 
on Russia with no unfriendly eyes. But 
why were they not aware of it? For what 
do we carefully select, and highly pay, our 
ministers but that they should possess such 
necessary knowledge? We oe it had 
been notorious that for years Russia has 
been seeking to conciliate American travel- 
lers (usually ms of influence in their 
own country) by treating them with marked 
attention. e believe the suspicion to have 
been very _—— with all who have watched 
the tone of certain portions of the American 
press, that Russian diplomacy has also for 
some years been exerting itself not less in 
that direction, and as successfully as in Ger- 
many itself. Every one certainly has known 
that the Irish emigrants of ’48 and ’49 had 
not abandoned their animosity against Eng- 
land, and had been able to inoculate with it 
to some extent even sections of their non- 
Celtic fellow citizens. Yet now we are told 
that all this falls like a clap of thunder on 
Downing Street, where they have been be- 
lieving as complacently in the amiable and 
inalienable dispositions of America, as a lit- 
tle while they believed in the friendly 

rness of Austria. 

“We began by approving of the new ap- 
intment to Vienna : let us close by aski 
whether a change is less necessary at Stock- 
holm. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this mission is rendered by circumstances at 
resent one of the most important in Europe. 

et it is held by a gentleman who, while em- 
ployed a few years ago at Vienna, neither 
very diplomatically nor very sagaciously ex- 
pressed his regrets at the triumph of the 
constitutionalists in Hungary: the embassy 
to which he belonged having previously re- 
ported that the insurrection was quelled, at 
the very time when it was assuming the 
most gigantic proportions. What are the 
chances that we shall not be told a year or 
two hence that our Foreign Office was not 
aavare of the strong feeling which pervaded 
the people in Sweden, and was shared even 
by the Royal family, until too late to take 
advantage of it? ere exists at Stockholm 
a section of the nobility despised in their 
own country and looking for advancement 
and honors to Russia alone. What security 
is there that the English minister will not be 
misled by these persons as to the intentions 
and feeling of the Swedish ent 
people, just as he was duped in ’49 by the 
Austrian camarilla with regard to the tru 
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character of the Hungarian war? Is a true 
disciple of Lord Westmorland, an avowed 
admirer of the Austrian Government, and 
one who believes that England ought to 
court the alliance of the despotic powers, a 
proper exponent at the present crisis of the 
views entertained by the people and ministry 
of England? 





From the Examiner, 10 Nov. 
A SWEDISH ALLIANCE. 


Tuoven ostensibly the mission of General 
Canrobert to the Court of Sweden is only to 
decorate the King with the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honor in exchange for the 
Swedish order which Admiral Virgin recent- 
ly brought to the Court of the Tuileries, it 
may reasonably be hoped that the employ- 
ment, at this season of the year, of so distin- 
guished a person as the late commander of 
the French army, has some deeper aim and 
more practical object than a mere exchange 
of decorations, significant as the latter is on 
the part of a sovereign in the position of 
— Oscar. . 

o comparatively fruitless campaigns in 
the Baltic, tt a cost TF probably mak leipihens 
ten or twelve millions sterling to England 
and France, must by this time have con- 
vinced both governments that, to achieve im- 
a and permanent results on that side of 

ussia, a considerable land force, such as 
neither qvantry is likely to be able to spare, 
and a much larger number of eae 
than it is possible to see ready by May next, 
are indispensable. Unless, then, the Allies 
are content again to incur, in 1856, an ex- 
penditure in the Baltic of which the enor- 
mous disproportion to the smallness of the 
injury done by it is an outrage on English 
and ch taxpayers, some steps must at 
once be taken to secure from other quarters 
that army to operate on Finland, and that 
flotilla of small craft, which the governments 
of the two countries either cannot or will not 
provide for themselves. To persist in carry- 
ing on war next year in that sea as we have 
done for two years past, will not only be a 
scandalous waste of money and of power, 
but involve a loss of reputation such as Eng- 
land at least cannot afford. That whic 
thirty gun-boats, in addition to the fleets, 
would have accomplished in 1854 at Swea- 
borg and Cronstadt, nearly that entire num- 
ber failed to achieve at Seebors in 1855 ; 
and judging by the past, it will require three 
or four times thirty, acting in concert with 
an army, to reduce Sweaborg and get at 

elsingiors in 1856. Wherever, then, the 
means of successfully carrying on the next 
campaign in the Baltic are to be acquired 

his appears certain—that its cost will 
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largely exceed that of either the campaign of 
1854 or 1855. 

We press this consideration on public at- 
begs: Thm if we are to secure a Swed- 
i iance and co-operation, as appears to 
be so greatly + at praspan be watons to 
pay for it. But, on the other hand, in the 
proportion that we receive assistance for 
money paid to Sweden, we diminish outlay 
on our own armaments. 

Sweden has an army which by the spring 
could be raised to something like 60, - 
fective men : and she has now afloat and un- 
der cover, in her ports and on her lakes, 
about 200 gun-boats of all sizes and arma- 
ments. Her army is brave, well disciplined, 
hardy, and it is believed by no means disin- 
clined to act against Russia ; and her flotilla 
of small craft could quickly be manned by 
seamen even abler and more competent than 
her soldiers. Here is just what the Allies 
want, therefore, at the very doors of Rus- 
sia — all ready prepared for active use next 
spring. 

Tienes arise the questions— Ought we to 
purchase this co-operation? if we ought, can 
we do so? and if we can, what priceis worth 
paying for it? Ina contest like the present 
governments must leave refinements and 
speculations to the philosophers, and be con- 
tent to act on those principles and practices 
which have always prevailed in war. If we 
are en: (and the present war has no 
other justification) in a struggle for the inde- 
pendence of Europe, then clearly we are well 
entitled to call on other nations to join us; 
and just in proportion as the danger threat- 
ens them, are we justified in expecting that 
they will join us. The marvellous insensibil- 
ity of our German friends is quite an excep- 
tional case. If Sweden sees that next to 
Turkey it has most to yy from Rus- 
sian ambition, and regards the Anglo-French 
alliance as the most effective protection from 
such danger, it has ample cause, without any 
such immediate provocation from Russia as 
that country is sure at this crisis of history 
to carefully abstain from giving, for seeking 
a scr safety where it thinks it can best 

found. Otherwise Sweden would be de- 
nuded of one of the rights and attributes of 
self-protection, and be condemned to wait 

tiently until Russia was ready to swallow 
it up, and the rest of Europe incapable of 
averting its destination. 

But then comes the question of the terms 
on which Sweden might be found willing to 
begin with, 
— Sweden and Norway would require a per- 
manent ntee from England and France 
against Russia, and on the restoration of 
peace an immediate settlement of all bound- 
ary disputes. Also, most assuredly, Sweden 
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may be expected to inform the Allies, that, 
though ponent of armaments such as they 
want, the Swedish finances are in no condi- 
tion to bear the expense of active service ; 
and that though it can furnish men, vessels, 
guns, and munitions of war, these must be 
maintained and paid for by the Allies. Itis 
moreover very possible that Sweden may de- 
sire to en the Alliance to the restoration 
of Finland. 

Taking the last point first, the only ques- 
tion fairly to be raised upon it would be, 
whether the restoration of Finland to Swe- 
den is likely to give strength to the Swedish 
monarchy. We must remember, in discuss- 
ing the question, that if Sweden lost Fin- 
land in 1808, it was recompensed by the ad- 
dition of Norway in 1815; and that if the 
Fins themselves have reason to apprehend 
any diminution of their trade and wealth by 
restoration to Sweden, Russia would be assist- 
ed, not weakened, by such a proposal. We 
do not now express an opinion on this point ; 
but oe such a condition proposed and 
refused, the desire to avoid the introduction 
of new difficulties and dangers into Sweden 
itself it must dictate the refusal, rather than 
any desire to avoid inflicting the utmost pos- 
sible amount of humiliation and degradation 
upon Russia. 

That Sweden would require money to re- 
pay the cost of the military assistance she 
would render the common cause is most cer- 
tain ; and probably the Swedish government 
would be more exacting than the Sardinian 
government proved. In the case of Sardinia, 

uniary aid assumed the form 6f a loan ; 

ut we can hardly hope that Sweden, with 
no very ney prospects of future wealth 
before it, will undertake the repayment of 
such sums as may be required to move its 
forces. Piedmont can afford to look hope- 
fully forward to acquiring the neighboring 
duchies, if not the Milanese; and, rich al- 
ready by anticipation, consents to mortgage 
its tag expectations. Unlike Piedmont, 
Sweden lives not on the future, but on the 
past. It has no such speculative invest- 
ments to indulge in ; at most it can only hope 
to retain what is left; and it will therefore 
reasonably require. to be protected against 
expense for the co-operation it gives. The 
Allies, on the other hand, can afford no such 
enormous subsidies as Sweden got from Eng- 
land towards the close of the last. war; and 
if Sweden will be content with the cost of 
its forces, and place those forces both by sea 
and land at the entire disposal of the West- 
ern Powers and their general, then probably 
Swedish co-operation would be cheaply pur- 
chased. 

A guarantee of the present territories of 
Sweden and Norway, be it either expressed 
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or implied, seems to be the natural and logi- 
cal basis of an alliance which Sweden will - 


enter into on the ground of danger from the 
ambition of her neighbors ; and as, on the 
restoration of a general peace, England and 


France must in some form or other take se- 
curities against an extension of the Russian 
empire, M any engagement of that kind 
Russia will give her adherence to such a 
uarantee, and so diminish, if not remove, 
its exclusive character. In accepting the 
services of Sweden the Allies will accept also 
the duty and responsibility of rendering 
Russia in future a safe neighbor to her. 

On the whole, then, it would opeees that 
the motives are strong for a Swedish alliance ; 
that the objections are weak ; that terms are 
easy, if moderation prevail on the part of 
Sweden ; and that with Swedish co-operation 
we may safely trust that the campaign of 
1856 in the Baltic, whether the commander 
be a Dundas or a Napier, will be as disas- 
trous for Russia as the campaign of 1855 in 
the Black Sea. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE TIDES. 


Mrs. Marrtua Partineton, the same whose 
unsuccessful tussle with the Atlantic ocean 
has been recorded by the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
having taken. to heart her discomfiture on 
that occasion, and misliking the scene of her 
defeat, removed to a cottage, by name Thread- 
needle, inland on the banks of the river Dee, 
where she takes in washing on a large scale. 
Like a prudent, careful person, which she 
truly is, Mrs. Partington considered how she 
should conduct her business, which requires 
the consumption of a good deal of water, so 
as to guard against draining the river ary. 
And the method she has adopted with the 
most complete success is as follows : 

When the‘river is rising Mrs. Partington 
plies her buckets freely at the bank, so that 
there may be no overflow, laying the low-ly- 
ing lands under water, and so injuring or 
destroying property. But when she observes 
that the river is falling, she holds her hand, 
suspends the work of tie laundry, and turns 
her customers away; for she has then to 
take care that the river be not drained dry, 
and to compass bringing back the ebbing 
stream. 

These are Mrs. Partington’s two systems 
of action on the currents of the Dee, and so 
well are they adjusted, so complete is their 
success, that perseverance in them for six 
hours, or a little more, never fails to correct 
and reverse the tendency to excess either way. 
For example, if at noon she finds the river 
swelling, she fills her pails freely, and by six 
or thereabouts the effect is seen in the sub- 
siding of the waters, and the turn of the 
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current the other way. Thus is avoided 
any overflow, ahy waste, any destructive in- 
undation. But at six, when the waters be- 

in to sink, and set out, it is time to refrain 

m drawing on the diminishing current, 
and then Mrs. Partington shuts up shop, as 
it were, and hangs up her buckets to dry. 
If a customer comes to her door at this sea- 
son she raises her prices for washing, so as 
to check all transactions .in that line ; and so 
prevents the use of water, which would in- 
crease the ebbing of the stream, and perha 
dry it up altogether. By perseverance in 
this system for six hours or more, the cur- 
rent is acted on ; the reflux gives place to a 
flow, the tide turns, the channels are gradu- 
ally refilled, and water is abundant. 

Such is Mrs. Partington‘s rudent man- 
agement of the tides. ‘The miller who lives 
in the neighborhood, and who has got a 
aame of caring for nobody and for nothing, 
presumes to scoff, indeed, at Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s precautions; and pretends that the 
river would ebb and flow all the same whether 
she filled or emptied her tubs, and that she 
had better mind her business, and do her 
washing always at fair prices, without 
troubling herself about the Dee, and its cur- 
rents up and down. But this idle talk is 
confuted by the undeniable fact that the 
rising or falling of the stream is sure to fol- 
low Mrs. Partington’s measures for restrict- 
ing or stimulating the supply of water. 
That she has thus acted on the currents, and 
regulated the changes, is undeniable; and 
not less certain it is that the action has been 
most a in preventing a drain on 
the one hand, or an overflow on the other. 
Post hoc, ergo propter hac, is an accepted 
conclusion. — Examiner, 10 November. 





From The Economist, 27 Oct. 
**THE DEVIL IS AN ASS.” 


Sucn is the title of one of the plays of the 
second of our old English dramatists ; and 
the adage seems to be verified by the conduct 
which Austria is pursuing in Italy. The 
facts of the case are not yet very completely 
or officially before the public, and therefore 
we must argue upon them with some slight 
reserve ; but it would appear that Austria 
has, with strange infatuation, seized the mo- 
ment when the allies— wearied out with her 
disloyal conduct and her mischievous vacilla- 
tions — have resolved to leave her out of their 
councils for the future, to force a quarrel on 
her Italian rival whose proceedings have con- 
trasted so favorably with her own. While 
the fall of Sebastopol has proved the su 
riority of the Western Powers in their deadly 
struggle with the Great Bear, and while the 
perilous position of the Russian army ren- 
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ders it extremely probable that a blow is on 
the point of being™struck which will ‘for 
years incapacitate the Czar both for playing 
the aggressor himself and for aiding the 
gressions of others, Francis Joseph 

to offer two distinct hostile insults to Sar- 
dinia, so gratuitous and undisguised that 
Sardinia cannot avoid noticing them with 
resentment, and so arrogant and indefensible 
that England and France cannot avoid sup- 
porting Sardinia in her resistance. 

It is not wonderful that Austria should 
hate Piedmont : it would be wonderful were 
it otherwise. She hates her from the double 
motives of jealousy and fear. Piedmont is a 
standing reproach to every other Government 
in Italy, and to that of Lombardy most of 
all. It is the only State in that Peninsula 
where the ple and the rulers are,in har- 
mony. It has proved to Europe the capacity 
of Italians to conduct their own affairs, and 
the rapid prosperity which is the result of 
their seli-government. It is a perpetual, 
though silent and inactive, stimulant to the 
oppressed classes of all the other provinces 
to strive for a condition of similar well-being. 
It is a proclamation to the wretched citizens 
of Milan, Venice, Naples, Tuscany, and 
Rome, of what they might become were the 
incubus of Austrian tyranny once shaken off. 
It is a strong, hourly, unmistakable warning 
that German misgovernment in Italy cannot 
last much longer —that Austria must either 
alter her system or withdraw herself. Hence 
it is impossible that Piedmont should not be 
an object of intensest dread and wrath to 
Austria ;— but it is surprising that that 
Power, which is not usually deficient in 

rudence or in craft, should have selected 
or the manifestation of these passions pre- 
cisely the moment when the Western Powers 
are strongest, when Russia is weakest, and 
when Sardinia has deserved so well of the 
allies that they must stand by her, and are, 
it is conceived, thinking how they can re- 
ward her. 

Moreover, it would appear as if the grounds 
of dispute with Sardinia have not arisen, but 
have been carefully and artificially created. 
The bare facts, as far as they have yet trans- 
— are briefly these: — we do not vouch 
or the perfect accuracy of the statement, but 
give it as far as it is known through the 
usual public channels of information. The 
Sardinian convents recently suppressed or 
reduced by the Government of that country, 
some of them held property in Lombardy. 
This property the Austrian Government has 
confiscated ; and in answer to a protest 
against the shameless robbery, is understuod 


to have replied — (such, at least, is the cool 
defence set up by the Oesterreichische Zei- 





tung) — ‘‘ that the convents having been sup- 
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pressed, their property had no lo 
owner, and thekefire reverted to the tate in 


whose territories it was situated’?! This is 
aggression the first. in, Austria has in- 
stigated the Grand Duke of Tuscany to de- 
mand the recall of an attaché to the Sardinian 
embassy at Florence —which attaché had 
been previously accepted and received ; and 
this not as a courteous request, but in a 
rude and insulting manner. Diplomatic in- 
tercourse, therefore, naturally and necessa- 
rily ceased between the two Courts; and the 
matter might have rested there and no great 
mischief or disturbance have ensued. But 
there is more behind. Not content with 
having caused a quarrel between two friendly 
States, the Austrian Government proceeds to 
thrust itself into the dispute as a principal ; 
and Count Buol, it is said, has intimated to 
the Safdinian Minister at Vienna, that as 
Tuscany has acted by Imperial direction, his 
Imperial Majesty regards the matter as one 
personal to himself, and if the dispute be 
not adjusted within a specified time, ‘ will 
take measures accordingly.”” If this com- 
munication really took place, we can only 
say that anything so unwarrantable in sub- 
stance and so insolent in form has rarely 
disgraced the diplomatic intercourse of civ- 
ilized States. The language of Prince Men- 
zichoff at Constantinople, so sternly avenged, 
offers the nearest parallel in recent times. 
We cannot for a moment doubt that the 
French and British Governments will act 
with becoming promptitude and vigor :n this 
affair, and will intimate to the Court of Vi- 
enna without loss of time that the King of 
Sardinia is our close, loval, and cordial ally, 
and that the alliance shall not be for him a 
source of danger, but a shield of protection 
and a sword of strength. Whatever may 
have been the feelings of the English people 
or the language of the English press, the 
conduet of the English Government towards 
Austria throughout the last difficult years 
has been faithful and enduring in the ex-) 
treme. They have borne much and forborne 
long. Far from seeking cause of quarrel, 
they have avoided such with a long-suffering 
care which has cost them much popularity. 
Not only have they religiously abstained 
from using the advantage which encour- 
agement to the discontented nations under 
Austrian sway might have yielded them, but 
they have discouraged any pular move- 





ment in those countries with perhaps un- 
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necessary and ing ostentation. But 
her behavior to us not the less cooled 
and alienated our friendly feelings, while her 
conduct and that of bes nage to their own 
subjects has disgusted the nation to a degree 
to which it is not easy to give adequate 
expression. She may rest assured that if 
she forces a quarrel on our gallant ally we 
shall stand by him with unhesitating resolu- 
tion ; and though we seek no fi work, 
yet if she forces a quarrel on us, we shall be 
slower to lay it down than to take it up. 
Our tendencies and wishes are pacific ; our 
policy is that of non-interference: our de- 
testation of oppression and cruelty does not 
go the le of volunteering a crusade 
against it ; but if she deludes herself for one 
instant with the hope that we shall permit her 
to bully or assail Piedmont any more than we 
permitted Russia to bully and assail the Sul- 
tan, most certainly she never h @ more 
groundless or fatal fancy. If she is bent 
upon hastening that war of principles and 
nationalities which it has been our most sed- 
ulous effort to avoid and to postpone, she 
may do so to-morrow, —a few more instan- 
ces of interference and ce will com- 
plete the work ; — but with her will rest all 
the responsibility, as on her will fall all the 
ruin and nearly all the loss. We warn her 
to pause and draw back while it is yet pos- 
sible to do so. A few months more, and 
Russia may probably be at the mercy of the 
Allies, ail what will Austria, isolated, 
bankrupt, and abhorred, do then? We dep- 
recate with all earnestness the extension of 
the war at the moment when a satisfactory 
peace seems neither improbable nor distant ; 
— but of this much we are certain : that the 
English Government will meet with the ut- 
most determination any attempt of Austria 
to wreak her spite upon Sardinia, and that 
if it were ible the Government should > 
slack in doing so, the le would 5: 
their unten in a Sade which bea 
leave Ministers no option in the matter ; — 
and se aga that if the war of een and 
nationalit inst despotism and oppression 
should be forced upon us, the Brito nation 
will rush into it with a zeal, an enthusiasm, 
and an unanimous resolve which will amaze 
both their rulers and their foes, and which 
all the probable prudence and the possible 
lukewarmness of the governing classes will 
be utterly powerless to restrain. 
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ALUMINIUM. 


To the Editors of the Evening Post. 

Tue following article, from the Journal des 
Debats, gives the latest and most reliable infor- 
oven oe 1 the new metal aluminium, in 
@ cond form, and in language suited to the 

ular capacity. 

" us Yours, efc., ScRUTATOR. 

Scientific men, and all who are occupied in the 
practical development of the useful arts, are at 
this moment deeply interested in the discovery 
of the new metal, extracted from clay and termed 
aluminium. This metal was known as far back 
as 1827 ; though most of the attempts to pro- 
duce it date from 1845; but the process of ex- 
traction was so imperfectly known, that the few 

imens in the laboratories were 
simply as curiosities, of no practical value. At 
length the problem has been solved by M. Henri 
Sainte Claire Deville, a young French chemist, 
assisted by two young chemists, Messrs. Tissier. 
The process of extraction has been perfected by 
him to such a degree that the new metal has al- 
ready passed from the domain of Science to that 
of Industry. We need only visit the galleries of 
the ‘* Exposition Universalle”’ to see a beau- 
tiful chronometer and various other articles of 
aluminium manufactured in the establishment of 
M. Christofle. The metal of which they are 
composed was produced by the Messrs. Tissier: 

Aluminium is more fusible than silver, and 
almost as white. It is unaffected by the air at 
whatever temperature ; and unattackable by all 
acids, except the chlorhydric. When melted 
and increased in density by hammering or 
ing it under the roller, it acquires a bluish tint 


like that of platinum. Ductile and malleable as | be used 


silver, it is capable, like that of metal, of being 
drawn out into wire, or beaten into leaves of ex- 
treme tenuity. Its surprising lightness, howev- 
er, is the property which constitutes its great 
value in the useful arts. Zinc, until now, has 
been the lightest of the metals in ordinary use ; 
its specific gravity, taking water as a standard 
as 1, being 7.21; while that of aluminium, 
compared in the same manner, is only 2.56. 
Thus aluminium, whosé extreme lightness, judg- 
ing from all previous analogies, would seem to 
indicate it as highly oxydable, ranks, on the 
other hand, in this t, with silver and pla- 
tinum ; for, in cemmon with these metals, it 
loses nothing of its substance when exposed to the 
most intense heat, and surpasses, moreover, sil- 
ver in respect to its property of not being black- 
ened or tarnished by the fumes of sulphur. It 
differs from copper and tin in being tasteless 
and inodorous ; and all its alloys are perfectly 
innocuous. 

As if in contradiction of all previous i- 
‘ehce, aluminium, in spite of its extreme light- 
ness, has been found to be highly sonorous. Its 
tone is pure, and its vibrations are of extraor- 
dinary duration. It is as hard and tenacious as 
iron —especially after undergoing the process 
of hammering. 

As we have already remarked, aluminium is 


unaffected by water or acids, with the oxccption 
of the chlorhydric. Its solvents, the last-named 
feeds gE ag rhioh a ™ 
0! » Which decompose it by set- 
ting free the hydrogen. It pm pony all metals 
as a conductor of electricity, and on this account 
as well as by reason of its durability it will become 
invaluable for telegraphic purposes. It melts 
at a heat between that required to fuse zinc and 
copper, and is easily cast and run in moulds, 
At first it was supposed that it would be im- 
ible to alloy aluminium with any other 
metal ; but the recent experiments of Messrs. 
Tissier prove that it forms alloys with silver, 
zinc, and tin. These alloys are fusible in a 
greater or less degree ; but all melt at a lower 
temperature than the aluminium. The alloy 


ed | with copper, which M. Deville succeeded in mak- 


ing while engaged in some experiments immedi- 
ately after his first discovery, is extremely hard 
and brittle ; it scratches glass, and can be frac- 
tured by a blow of a hammer, like steel. 

The high price of aluminium at present enti- 
tles it to be ranked among the precious metals. 
pg ete it has been oe high in the useful 
arts for many purposes of a high ae 
character. Ie ar oat + tig its Yenacity, an 
its lightness have made it indispensable in the 
manufacture of instruments of precision and ex- 
actness, in which the skill of the artisan and the 
value of the time and labor employed are of 
more ‘importance than the material used. We 
instance, for example, delicate balances for mi- 
nute weights, watch movements, and surveying 
and astronomical instruments. Being unoxyda- 


pass- | ble, and therefore incapable of affecting injuri- 


ously the animal economy, it will undoubtedly 
extensively in the manufacture of sur- 
gical instruments. Although it may not equal 
silver in brilliancy, it possesses the advantage 
over silver of never tarnishing by exposure to 
the atmosphere ; and this property alone will 
make it a formidable rival in the various depart- 
ments of watch-making and jewelry. 

But the above are by no means the only uses 
to which aluminium can be applied. As soon as 
the improved processes of its manufacture, by 
increasing its production, proportionately lower 
its cost, it will enter into competition with aM 
per, and be universally preferred to it. On the 
one hand, there will be a metal, oxydable, nau 
seous to the taste and smell, all whose com- 
pounds are deleterious and poisonous ; on the 
other hand, a metal, unchangeable, three times 
as light, tasteless, inodorous, and utterly harm- 
less to the animal economy. 

The advantages of the new metal are positive 
and incontestible. Even at present, supposing 
that aluminium costs four times as much as sil- 
ver, it is not in fact dearer ; for a pound of al- 
uminium contains four times the bulk of a pound 
of silver, and four times as many articles can 
be made out of it. If the anticipated facilities 
of production be realized, sooner or later, even 
no er than to bring down the cost of alum- 
inium to three times that of copper, pound for 





pound, it would really be no dearer than copper, 





fy the confidence which 
in. her, that thd new 
‘in sufficient abundance 
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THE Hippax Parn. By Marion Haan), (Lo 
& Co:) 
Trus isan improventent upon the wages 

story of “ Alone,”’ reviewed by us on its appear. 

ance. There is-more pith and consistency in the |” 

plot, and very much less fine writing — fewer 
wil rg both of thought and expression. 
e incidents-of ordinary life are still treated too 
grandly. A lady never barsts into tears without 
its being announced as the ‘‘ overflowing of the 
sympathetic fount.’? The story, however, is not 
devoid of interest, and it is, we repeat, a great 
improvement upon the last. — dtheneum. 





Junius. —In Rush’s Residence at the Court 
: ¥ Lendon, Vol. I. p. 310, is preserved an anec- 
te relating to the authorship of Junius, which 

‘ may be appropriately recorded in ““N. & Q.,”’ 
0 y in such an index rerum to meet the 

; ny future investigator of this vexed 
ion, than in the work from which I trans- 

It is as follows : 


not nt from its apparent importance, but as 


“Mr. Canning related an anecdote pertinent 
to the topic, derived from the present king, 
when Prince of Wales. It was to the following 
effect: The late king was in the habit of going 
to the theatre once a week atthe time Junius’ 
Letters were appearing, and had a page in his 
service of the name of Ramus. This page al- 
ways brought the play-bill in to the king at tea- 
time, on the evenings when he went. On the 
evening before ‘Sir Philip Francis sailed for In- 
dia, Ramus handed to the king, at the same time 
when delivering the play-bill, a note from Gar- 
rick to Ramus, in which the former stated that 
there would be no more letters from Junius. 
This was found to be the very night on which 
Junius addressed his laconic note to Garrick, 
threatening him with vengeance. Sir Philip did 
embark for India next morning, and in point 
nd fact the letters ceased to appear from that 

ry day. The anecdote added that there lived 
with Sir Philip at the time a relation of Ramus, 
who sailed in the morning with him. The whole 
narrative excited much attention, and was new 
to most of the company. The first impression it 
made was, not only that it went fay towards 
showing, by proof almost direct, that Sir Philip 





‘ 


w |'Francis wis the ‘asiithor, but that Garrick must 
have been inthe secret.”” 


Wim Bares, Birmingham. 
i Notes anil Queries. 





Hennrox. AND Mitton. —I am not going to 
‘speak of plagiarism, but of * great resemblan- 
ces.”? ho that reads the exquisite opening of 
Old Herrick’s ‘‘ Epithalamium on ‘Sir Clipseley 
Carew and his Lady’? — 


«¢ What ’s that we see from far ! the spring of day 
Bloom’d from the east; or fair enjewell’d May 
Blown out of April ; or some new 
Star fill’d with glory to our view, 
Reaching at Heaven, 
To add @ nobler planet to the seven? 
Say; "Or do we not descry 
Some goddess, in a cloud of tiffany 
To move ; or, rather, the 
Emergent Venus from the Sea? 
°*T is she! ’tis she! or else some more divine 
Enlighten’d substance. Mark how from the 
shrine 
Of holy saints she paces on, 
Treading upon vermillion 
And amber, spicing 
The chafed air with fumes of paradise? ’’? — 


but must feel that Milton’s soul was deep-dyed 
with the beauty of Herrick’s verse when he 
wrote descriptively, in the ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,”’ 
of the approach of Dalila? — 
‘¢ But who is this? what thing of sea or land? 
Female of sex it seems, 
That so bedeck’d, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing, 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, ° 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill’d and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 
An amber scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger.”’ 


Both passages are redolent of the same volup- 
tuous beauty, and seem to issue from one and 
the same gorgeous imagination. 

A Desuntony Reaver. 
— Notes and Queries. 











